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What Periods of Furniture Are In This Room? 


This course will enable you to know at once how to combine different 
periods and styles into a harmonious whole. 


Have you an OIL W 


F COURSE not, but perhaps you have something within 
your grasp just as valuable as an oil well—and inex- 
haustible. 


In every group of people, there are a few fortunate persons 
endowed with that rare talent of good taste. To them, errors 
in color combinations, in the 
balance of mass, are unthink- 
able. They are constantly 
being told by their friends 
that they are “natural born 
decorators.” 


~DO YOU KNOW THE ANSWERS 
TO THESE QUESTIONS? 


What Is Wrong With This Room? 


You will know at a glance about this or any other room and how to 
correct the mistakes, 


ELL in your garden? 


Such Knowledge Is a Cultural Necessity, (a 


i 


and in addition it can be of definite economic values to you. © 


In furnishing your own home, you can save many times the — 


cost of this course by learning to choose pieces that will never ~ 


go “out of style.” Avoid the inevitable waste that comes when 
you have to discard furni-' 
ture or decorations which are 
entirely wrong for your 
home. 

If you are a bride or going 
to be one, this course will be 


2 
Rey reali a ey are 1. In what rooms can etchings be used correctly: the answer to your problem 
as helpless to make use of 2. How can you bring a sense of repose into a room of what to buy for your new 
their gift as a man alone in through the arrangement of the furniture? home. It will aid you to 
an untapped oil field with- 3. What materials are suitable for various types of plan your furnishings and 


out tools. 

No one knows better than 
yourself whether you have 
natural good taste. If you 
teel> you have, ‘here is) a 
method by which you can 
“drill” into your latent re- 
sources, your talent, and 


rooms? 
4. How can colors be combined so that a room will ap- 
pear larger? 
5. What periods can be combined with Heppelwhite? 
6. How do colors change under artificial light? 


Our students know the proper answers to these ques- 
tions and hundreds more. 


color schemes, so that it will 
have that elusive finish and 
charm which can only be pro- 
cured when one knows how. 


A Fascinating and Lucrative 
Career Beckons You, 


should you need it now or 


make it yield you a hand- 
some return. 


Arts & Decoration Home Study 

Course in Interior Decoration 

is one of the most practical and authoritative courses ever 
devised on this fascinating subject. A group of nationally 
known authorities have gathered the material for this course, 
covering in thirty delightful lessons the subjects of period fur- 
nishings, treatment of walls, windows and floors, choice of 
fabrics, color, etc. And six complete lessons are devoted to 


the Modern exclusively. 
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Arts AND Decoration Home Stupy Course 1n INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


tiles. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home 
Study Course in Interior Decoration, 


Travel—March, 1943 


Here are the subjects covered in the thirty fascinating lessons. 
half hour of thoughtful reading two or three times a week. 

The Fixed Background. 
Lighting Fixtures. 
Hangings. 
the Apartment. 
Rococo Style. 
Mary, Queen Anne and Early Georgian 
in England and America 


later. You will have a thor- 
ough ground-knowledge in 
this art and can enter a field 
of work that has proved to be the path to success and financial 
independence for hundreds of men and women in all parts of 
the country. If your talents lie in this direction what means 
to make a living could be more pleasant. 


By Enjoyable Reading at Home Each Day 


you can enrich yourself with a knowledge of a subject that 
will add materially to the very joy of living. Think of the 
satisfaction that would be yours to create a beautiful room! 


To be sure of yourself in your choice of colors, your arrange- _ 


ment of furniture; to know without question the proper length 
for your glass curtains and over-draperies; to know what 
periods may be grouped together in the same room. 


The Course 


Each can be mastered by a 


Walls. Windows. Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. Lights; 
Color and Color Schemes. Choice and Arrangement of Furniture. Tex-! 
Choosing, Framing and Hanging Pictures. Painted Furniture. Furnishing 
Historical Backgrounds. The Renaissance Style. The Baroque Style. The 
The Neo-Classic Style. Jocebean and Restoration in England. ‘William and 
; tyles. The Age of Chippendale. The Adam Period 
American Adaptation of British and Continental ‘Styles. The 
Decorating Profession. Problems and Their Solution. What 
is Modern? Light and Color. Use of Space. New Materials. 
Designing a Modern Interior: The Modern House, The 
Modern Shop. Combining Modern and Period Decoration. 


Put Your Good Taste To Work... 


cost or obligation, we will send you a handsome booklet. 


Clip the attached coupon now and mail it today! Without any | 
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Indian Dances in Peru 


Alabama 

April 4, Dog Show—Birmingham Kennel 
Club, Birmingham 

Arizona 

March 27-28 Dog Show—Tucson Kennel 
Club, Tucson 


California 

To March 6—Exhibition of Paintings,Byron 
Randall, Amer. Contemp. Gal.—Hollywood 

To March 28—Oil Ptg. Annual—Art Gal., 
Oakland 

To March 7—California Watercolorists, 
Museum of Art, San Francisco 


Connecticut 

April 17—Dog Show—First Company Gov- 
ernor’s Foot Guard Athletic Association, 
Hartford 

To March 4—Exhibition of Paintings—Men 
in Arms—Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford 

To March 8—John Taylor Arms, etchings 
and drawings, Wesleyan Univ., Middle- 
town 

District of Columbia 

To March 19—Art Exhibit Oils by Arthur 
B. Daires and Brush Drawings by William 
H. Calfee, Arts Club of Washington, 
Washington 

Florida 

Through March 6—Racing—Hialeah Park, 
Hialeah 

March 8—April 10—Racing—tTropical Park, 
Coral Gables 

To March 7—Exhibition of Paintings— 
Americans 1942, Soc. Four Arts, Palm 
Beach 

To March 10—Members Annual Exhibition 
of Paintings—Art Museum, Clearwater 

Georgia 

April 9-10—Dog Show, Atlanta Kennel Club, 
Atlanta 

Illinois 

To March 7—21st International Watercolor 
Exhibit, University of Hlinois, Urbana 

March 27-28—Dog Show—International Ken- 
nel Club of Chicago 

Indiana 

To March 11—Exhibition of Paintings— 
Camouflage—Ind. University, Bloomington 

To March 10—Portraits of Figures—Military 
Academy, Culver 


Kentcuky 
April 24-May 15—Racing, Churchill Downs, 
Louisville 


To March 28—Annual Exhibition, Sweat 
Museum, Portland 


Maryland 

To March 7—Portraits in Prints; Mary 
Carey; DiCrispino; 20th Century Portraits, 
Museum of Art, Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

To March 6—American Negro -Art, Smith 
College, Northampton 

To March 6—20th Century Boston, Institute 
of Modern Art, Boston 

To. March 24—Original Navy Posters, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

To March 7—History of American Movies, 
G. W. V. Smith Gallery, Springfield 

March 13 through 20—Spring Flower Show, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 

April 29-30—Daffodil Show, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston 

April 3—Dog Show, Springfield Kennel 
Club, Inc., Springfield 

Michigan 

To March 20—Contemporahry Painting in 
Canada, Institute of Arts, Detroit 


Minnesota 

To March 10—Arts of Ancient Peru, Insti- 
tute of Arts, Minneapolis 

To March 5—Mural Paintings and Cartoons, 
University Gallery, Minneapolis 

Missouri 

To March- 15—Latin-American Paintings; 
Vernon Bailey, St. Louis 


New Hampshire 

March 6—Thorner Cup Race, sponsored by 
Thorner House Ski Club, Franconia 

March 14—Ninth Annual Invitation Down- 
hill Race, sporisored by A. M. C. 

April 3—Tuckerman Ravine—Harvard-Dart- 
mouth slalom, sponsored by D. O. C. 


New Jersey 

To March 12—Soviet War Posters; Malvina 
Hoffman, sculp., Museum, Newark 

New Mexico 

To March 5—Albuquerque Artists, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


To March 13—Contemporary _ American 
peice Colors, Willard Straight Hall, 
thaca h 


A 


March 4—Hockey—Rangers vs. Canadiens— 
Madison Square Garden 

March 7—Hockey—Rangers ys. Toronto— 
Madison Square Garden 

March 14—Hockey—Rangers vs. Chicago— 
Madison Square Garden 

Through March 6—Art Exhibit—Paintings 
by Jean Helion, Art of This Century, 30 
West 57th Street 

Through March 17—A Showing of Dove’s 
Recent Work—An American Place—509 
Madison Ave. at 53rd Street 

Through March 6—Show of Oils—Ernest 
Fiene—Associated American Artists, 711 
Fifth Avenue. 

Through March 6—Feininger, Nordfeldt, 
Mommer, Drewes, and others show new 
oils, Lilienfeld, 21 East 57th Street. 

Through March 20—Paintings by Derain, 
Soutine, Lamotte, and other moderns, 
Bignou—32 East 57th Street 

Through March 6—Paintings by Frank 
Herring, Eleanor King Salley, and others, 
Montross, 785 Fifth Avenue 

Through March .6—Sympathetically handled 
paintings, mainly of Mexican subjects, 
Rosenthal, Midtown, 605 Madison Avenue 

Through March 6—Paintings by Lee Gatch, 
Willard, 32 East 57th Street 

Through March 13—N. Y. Soc. Women 
Artists Annual, Amer. British, 44 W. 56th 
Street 

Through March 28—Chinese Rubbings, 
Brooklyn Museum 

Through March 6—Modern French, French, 
51 East 57th Street 

Through March 20—Guevara; Urruchua, 
Julien Levy, 11 East 57th Street 

Through March 22—Ernest Zierer, Master 
Inst., 310 Riverside Drive 

Through March 14—Indian Decor. Arts; 
Chinese Ptgs., Metropolitan Museum 

Through March 31—MacGowan Collec. of 
Masks, Mus. Costume Art, 630 Fifth 
Avenue 

Through March 7—Arts in Therapy, Mus. 
Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street 

Through March 21—Americans 1943, Mus. 
Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street 

Through March 7—Contemp. Americans, 
Newman, 66 West 55th Street 

Through March 15—Hannah Small, sculp., 
Passedoit, 121 East 57th Street 

Through March 6—Schanker, sculp., De 
Laittre, Puma, 108 W..57th Street 

Through March 9—Alfonso Ossorio, Wake- 
field, 64 East 55th Street 

Through March 15—Wartime Exhibition— 
The first of a series of exhibits under the 
supervision of the Office of War Informa- 
tion is now open at Rockefeller Plaza. 
Among the features heard at frequent in- 
tervals are short recorded addresses by 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and in their native 
tongues, Stalin and Chiang Kai-Shek. 

April 27-28—Narcissus Show, The Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, 598 Madison 
Avenue. The 27th—2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
The 28th—10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


North Carolina 

March 1-4—Twenty-third Annual Seniors’ 
Tournament, Pinehurst 

March 6-27—Weekly Putting Contest for 
Women from 2 to 4:30 P.M., Pinehurst 

March 23-25—-Forty-first Annual United 
North and South Open Championship, 
Pinehurst 

March 29-April 2—Forty-first Annual North 
and South Invitation Championship for 
Women, Pinehurst 

March 30-April 2—Eighth Annual Spring 
Tournament for Women, Pinehurst 

To March 15—Lurcy Collection of French 
Paintings, Women’s Collection, Greensboro 

Ohio 

To March 14—Severance Collection, Museum 
of Art, Cleveland 

To March 14—Associated American Ar- 
tists Prints, Butler Art Institute, Youngs- 
town 

March 6-7. Dog Show—Western Reserve 
Kennel Club, Cleveland 

Pennsylvania 

To March 16—French 18th Century Illus- 
tration, Museum of Art, Philadelphia 

To March 11—Van Gogh and Mod. Dutch 
Paintings, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 

Rhode Island 

March 7—Dog Show—Providence Kennel 
Club, Inc., Providence 

Tennessee 

March 26-27—Dog Show—Tennesse Valley 
Kennel Club, Knoxville 

Virginia 

To March 8—Greta Matson, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Richmond 

To April 17th—Old Richmond Neighbor- 
hoods in the Richmond of Tomorrow, 
Valentine Museum, Richmond 
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Slabs of stone incised with the bodies of moving dancers form the walls of Monte Alban 
near Oaxaca. At this spot many relics of pre-Columbian civilization have been discovered. 


By Louise Crane 


THERE WAS exciting news in Mexico City that day. It had issued 
from Oaxaca, a place known to you, perhaps, as a remote mountain 
retreat where you had browsed among ruins speculating about the 
customs of the ancient Zapotecs, Oaxaca, you gathered, was to figure 
as something more than a mere synonym for the magic words, Mitla and 
Monte Alban. Instead, it was to be the scene of a grand fiesta, con- 
ceived by a newly inaugurated governor and planned on a scale as 
broad as the state itself. 

Beginning on the fifteenth, it was to last eleven days—which even 
in Mexico is a long life expectancy for a fiesta. It was to take in auto- 
matically the Calenda, the Radish Festival and other familiar features 
of the local Christmas pageantry. But its high spot, announced with 
many a fine Latin flourish, was to be a state-wide exposition of the 
regional dancing, singing and handiwork of the indigenas—this, in turn, 
achieving its apotheosis in a scene from an ancient Zapotec institution 
called the Guleguetza in which the said governor would assume the 
role of tribute-gathering cacique. 

The governor of Oaxaca had announced in a matter of fact manner 
that all of the state’s Indian tribes had been bidden to the capital to 
render homage to el Senor Presidente, Avila Comacho, who was ex- 
pected to preside on the seventeenth; to meet their new Governor; and 
to interpret the traditions of their tribes or races—the last being, of all 
prospects, the most alluring to the Mexican Indian. 

Oaxaca lists officially fifteen major Indian tribes—or razas, to use 
the Indian’s own word—besides the minor tribes, which nobody has 
ever troubled to count, but which exist. How was the capital of Oaxaca 
to contain such a multitude? 

No one knew because no one could recall a similar event. Leaving 
nothing to chance, the government had allotted fifty centavos per day 


htly-colored bowls heap- per Indian for the period of his absence from his work. What? You 
Sees am eae have heard of a daily wage of a peso a day? Ah, yes! That might be 
nese Tehuantepec women. true of Mexico City; but it did not apply here, for the Oaxacan campe- 


sino—assuming that he, too, might have heard—would regard this as 


insufficient compensation for leaving his 
tierra. 

It had to be admitted that there were 
chances involved in the adventure. 
Chances, that is to say, for the Indian, 
deriving from what might be called an 
occupational disease common among 
diputados—a diputado, you understand, 
being a person who represents, say one 
thousand Indians in the councils of the 
government. ‘To him would be paid the 
sum allotted, or fifty centavos per day per 
Indian produced—and he would produce. 
At least, he would produce Indians. After 
this, it was always possible that his pro- 
ducing capacities might be exhausted, 
owing to a peculiar type of amnesia to 
which he is subject. But such matters 
might safely be left to the Indian and the 
law of the raza, and meantime there was 
no reason to doubt that the Indians would 
appear. 

So, what with this and that, expecta- 
tions ran high. The fun-loving spirit of 
Mexico, never hospitable to doubt, cast 
out the unwelcome lodger and began to 
prepare itself for an occasion which the 
thin, red thread of politics, running in 
and out of the pattern, practically guaran- 
teed to out-fiesta anything ever known in 
this land of fiestas. And, judging by re- 
sults, it probably did. But it did not be- 
gin on the fifteenth. The Indians were 
late in arriving. 

Perhaps the planners, accustomed to 
making their entrances and exits by rail- 
way, had failed to take sufficient account 
of all that was involved in a journey by 
foot across the sort of country so graphic- 
ally described by conquistador Cortés. 
Remember? It was when the conqueror 
had come to the end of his first report 
to his majesty, Charles the Fifth of Spain, 
that his majesty had asked what might be 
the nature of his new possession. Where- 
upon, for answer, Cortés took up a piece 
of paper, crumpled it in his hand, and 
dropped it on the table round which the 
king and his court were gathered. 
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~ Luis Marquez from Ewing Galloway 
here are at least fifteen major Indian tribes in the state of 
The women of many of these tribes are noted 
1roughout Mexico for their beauty. This girl is a Zapotec. 


The church of Our Lady of Soledad in Oaxaca 
dates from 1582. It is an impressive example of 
the Baroque architecture that was one of Colonial 
Spain’s finest contributions to the art of this 

continent. 


“That, your majesty, is its aspect,” said 
Cortes; and as “that” describes Oaxaca 
more accurately than any other province 
of Mexico, it is highly probable that he 
had it in mind at the time. The more so 
since Huaxacac, to use its native name, 
had from the beginning held first rank 
in the secret ambitions of the conquista- 
dor. Because of its fabulous riches in 
gold, silver and products of the soil, he 
had planned to establish there the Mar- 
quisate of Cortés—if and when the king 
would reward his achievements with a 
grant to the territory. True, this happy 
consummation of his labors was never 
reached ; but the dream may well have in- 
spired the dramatic device by which the 
hero of the conquest sought to inject into 
the atmosphere of ease and luxury then 
surrounding him some understanding of 
the formidable task of “penetrating” a 
region which, in truth, is probably not 
surpassed elsewhere for fantastic con- 
formation. 

More than four centuries have passed 
since that day, but you can form an ap- 
proximate concept of the task confront- 
ing the invaders in the course of an all- 
day journey by rail through this amaz- 
ing country. As the train crawls along 
the bottom of gorges torn through tower- 
ing heights by rushing mountain torrents, 
you will feel yourself, at times, moving 
in a world flung down unfinished, un- 
ready for tenancy by living beings. Sud- 
denly further on giant hands will seem 
to have been at work, high up on the sides 
of the red-lava-walled chasms, molding 
the lava into giant faces. Then they are 
gone. Grey tones have replaced the red— 
the greys of every known variety of 


cactus—the grey of the swirling waters 
below you, for you are crossing one of 
the torrents now on rails laid down on a 
wooden framework of interlaced ties— 
a mere few inches to spare on either side. 
The framework creaks and groans under 
the weight as the train creeps onward, 
moving at snail’s pace and stopping every 
now and again to meditate on some new 
and—judging from the length of the stop 
—very baffling problem presented as like 
as not by the wreck of a concrete bridge 
which the torrents have reduced to frag- 
ments. 

For this astonishing conformation of 
Oaxaca the Mexicans eventually found a 
name. They called it the mudo, or knot, 
and your Mexican geographer will rec- 
ommend that you illustrate this roughly 
as follows: Take some lengths of string, 
tie them loosely into a more or less irregu- 
lar knot, and lay them down with the ends 
spread out, northwest—southeast. The 
knot, he explains, gives you Oaxaca ; the 
ends, all of the mountain ranges of North 
and South America (with the Alleghenies 
as the single exception). The plain at the 
center of the knot is the Valley of 
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Oaxaca, and in it nestles the city of 
; Oaxaca founded by the conquistador in 
‘ 1521, the year of the conquest, his secret 
plan in mind. In the mountains just out- 
side the city the famous relics of the 
forebears of the conquered are tucked 
away at Mitla and Monte Alban—treas- 
ures which, if known to the conquistador, 
failed to impress him but which, inter- 
estingly enough, are cherished by his de- 
scendants as part of a most precious 
heritage. 
__ From their villages in all parts of this 
sort of country Oaxaca’s Indians set out 
for the fiesta. The Zapotecs, with the 
least ground to cover; the Yalaltecas, of 
the same raza as Juarez, beloved hero of 
the Revolution; the Tehuantapecans, 
from the isthmus where, according to 
legend, to be born a woman is to be born 
_ beautiful; the unconquerable Mixes, 
from the east, near Vera Cruz; from the 
___West, the Mixtecas, ancient rivals and 
_ sometime conquerors of the Zapotecs ; the 
_ Chinantecas, the Cuicatecas and the rest 
of the fifteen razas, to say nothing of the 
unlisted. 
Cheerfully, without benefit of horses, 
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THE CHURCH OF SANTO DOMINGO 


Pavan Beat consider the church of Santo Domingo in Oaxaca the finest 
in Mexico. Dating from 1575 it took a hundred years to build and cost 
ee thirteen million pesos. 


mules, or even burros, their light, springy 
steps undismayed by distances, they went 
their way. A percentage of each group 
carried musical instruments; others bore 
the products of their region suspended 
from a tump line across forehead or chest. 
Rain would not muddy the trails up and 
down the mountains—up and down, again 
and again—nor would the elements offer 
other handicaps. Except possibly an 
earthquake, the temblor being an always- 
to-be-reckoned-with feature of life in 
Oaxaca. Otherwise, her December is 
mild, suave, rainless. Thus, sleep was a 
matter of rolling up in a serape and ly- 
ing down by the roadside. Their fields 
and small industries would be tended by 
those left behind. Their fifty centavos a 
day would be forthcoming. So all was 
well in this best of worlds except for one 
circumstance having to do with time, 
which in Mexico is one of the imponder- 
ables. The travelers did not reach the 
capital on the fifteenth, or even on the 
sixteenth; consequently the visit of e/ 
senor Presidente had been stricken from 
the calendar of events. 

But then, at dawn on the morning of 


the seventeenth, I was awakened by a 
sense of something unusual in the air. 
I listened intently, but could make out no 
identifiable sound—only a mysterious 
stirring that made it different from other 
mornings. I rose, and throwing open the 
doors of the balcony overlooking the 
square, stood in startled surprise staring 
down on a silent, white-clad host stream- 
ing toward the Zocalo, so incredibly noise- 
less in its progress that it seemed the 
mere figment of a dream. Yet, there was 
no mistaking the fine, erect carriage of 
the Indian. Straight, white-clad legs mov- 
ing without a sign of fatigue—rapidly but 
without hurry—each figure, seraped to 
the eyes, sombrero-topped, was a unit 
making no gesture, uttering no word, 
every sense concentrated on the goal—the 
Palacio, I judged, on the far side of the 
Zocalo. 

Then suddenly the vision had dis- 
solved. The square was as it had been 
before, looking as it naturally would, at 
dawn—lifeless, quiescent. 

But not for long. The long-awaited had 
happened, and, quite as though those 
early arrivals had been blocking the flow, 
a torrent of Indians poured in, all that 
day and the next, until the city held an 
estimated 35,000. And always the rhythm 
and pattern of their movement was the 
same—silent, rapid, toward the Zocalo 
and the Palacio, halting there to stand 
waiting for the gates to open. Then in- 
ward, inch by inch, across the densely 
packed patio; up the staircase, along the 
gallery and into the room for the hand- 
shaking ceremony. Out again, along the 
gallery, down the staircase—another line, 
coming up. Across the patio, inch by 
inch, and out. 

In the faces was no hint of disappoint- 
ment that the hand shaken was not that 
of the governor; only that same swift in- 
tentness in the re-crossing of the Zocalo— 
this time toward the square in front of 
the Cathedral. And there, as though 
whipped out of a giant magician’s hat, 
suddenly stood a stage built at eye-level. 
On it the various razas would soon be 
performing their ritual danzas. And now 
the reason for that swift movement away 
from the Palacio became clear. This, 
after all, was the really important objec- 
tive of that long journey. Attended by 
another spell of waiting, another inching 
forward, it was consummated finally a 
the registration and assignment of each 
group to a place on the program. 

But meanwhile things had been hap- 
pening in and to the city. Almost as in 
the twinkling of an eye, after the arrival 
of the first contingents, the fiesta spirit 
had shaken off its sleep of two days, 
sprung up wide-awake, donned its gay 


habiliments, and with the help of the feminine indigenas, was 
proceeding to turn the city into a riot of color. Overhead mirac- 
ulously appeared strings of lanterns and of tiny blue and pink 
paper triangles stretched from house-fronts across to the trees 
in the Parque and the Zocalo and from tree to tree within them. 
Booths burst into blossom. Sarapes panelled them—the deep 
red-and-black of Oaxaca, the black-and-white key design of 
Mitla. Pottery and tableware bloomed in one place, manteles 
(tablecloths) made from the maguey fiber in another. Pelts and 
leather jackets dangled enticingly. White roses made from strips 
of the Oaxaca goat-milk cheese beckoned modestly. 

Figures were seated at looms as.if they had always been there; 
busy figures were at work on sarapes or rugs, weaving strips of 
palm into baskets, mats, sombreros. Here and there, the rumble 
of machinery struck an anachronistic note. But there must be 
machines for sizing and blocking the sombreros, for the Mexi- 
can’s new hat must be stiff; and eyelets must be punched in the 
crown to hold the chin-strap—which may not be worn under 
the chin at all, but with the ends dangling from a sliding button. 
But it must be there. Amusing, too, to discover how far from 
universal is that eye-filling sombrero with high crown and im- 
mense up-swept brim stitched with gold-thread embroidery. See- 
ing it in the movies, or in Mexico City, surmounting the equally 
eye-filling riding togs of the charro, or of the mariachi guitarist, 
you may have accepted it as typically “Mexican.” But, as a 
matter of fact, the shape of the Mexican sombrero is largely a 
question of geography. Indeed, the old Spanish saying, “Tell me 
with whom you walk, and I will tell you who you are,” would 
fit the case exactly if paraphrased to read, “Show me your som- 
brero and I will tell you from whence you come.” 

Once the tiresome business of handshaking and registration 
was over the men and their womenfolk set out to explore the 
city—in the majority of cases for the first time. Then the male 
of the species entered a period of eclipse and became a mere 
appendage to his charmingly featured and gorgeously arrayed 
mate. Demurely, covered from chin to waist with necklaces that 
identify her as maid, bride, or matron, she went spreading her 
magic, radiating a warmth and color that transformed the streets 
into animated flower gardens. The Spanish houses looked upon 
her aloofly ; but it was noticeable that as she glanced at their cold, 
reserved facades, she gave back inscrutability for inscrutability. 
The indigenas looked upon all the city had to offer and remained 
detached, their impassive faces registering no change.of ex- 
pression. 

The faces of the men were curiously reminiscent of faces met 
on the Mongolian plains, though not because of any marked 
similarity of feature. The resemblance was in the steady glance 
of friendly brown eyes set well apart like the Mongol’s; like his 
too, trained to distant views, meeting one’s own with the same 
look, conveying interest, but not much curiosity. 

One wondered, then, what racial strains were stirring in these 


The Mixtecas were the first to arrive at the fiesta. The women 


wear skirts of heavy black wool, accordion pleated. 


folk as they stood absorbed before the relics of their forebears 
in the Museo? For here were the ritual jades—ear-discs, rings, 
necklaces—as plentiful apparently as among the ancient Chinese 
and similarly credited with magic properties. Among the 


sculptured figures were traces of Egypt; yonder, an array of 


gods seated Buddha-wise, the eyes upslanted, as those of the 
onlookers distinctly were not; among these gods sat a bod- 
dhisatva so unadulteratedly Chinese that it may well have de- 


rived from China or Tibet. Yet, here it was, executed in the © 


native black clay—and by the hand of a master. 

How many of these folk had traveled from the Zapotec dis- 
trict down yonder on the west coast where you will be assured, 
“Yes, we believe we are descended from the Chinese?” Egypt? 
Malay? Other parts of the East? W-w-well, yes ...a few 
speak of these latter countries vaguely ; whereas vivid accounts 
handed down from the memories of many-times-great-great 
grandparents deal with the coming of Chinese naos to these 
shores. You have seen the great stone monument commemo- 


rating this in Acapulco? Good. But remember the uaos figur- 


ing in these accounts were earlier, and they did not sail away 
again. They were left to fall into decay while the passengers 
remained to be absorbed—and to become in time worshippers 
of the great white god, Quetzalcoatl. 

However, these excursions into the fascinating past must 
not be permitted to encroach on the important business of the 
moment. Imminent, now, loomed the danza which, for that 
matter, also harks back, having ever been, as it still is, the very 
essence of the soul of the Zapotec. Remember that long alley- 
way out yonder in Monte Alban where you found the walls 
composed of slabs of stone incised with the bodies of dancers 
in motion? Preceding the dances there must be the promenade 
round and round the Zocalo, where among the watchers would 
be the judges who must choose from this dazzling assortment 
of beauty the superlative one who was to preside as queen over 


the Gueleguetza, high spot and finish of the fiesta, to be staged ° 


on one of the mountainsides. 

As the clarion call came in a sudden burst of music the 
spirit of the dance swept the city into a mad, bewildering 
whirl. On the stage in the Cathedral Square one group fol- 
lowed another, only to descend again and continue to whirl 
along the streets, around the Zocalo—anywhere at all. Bands 
played cheek by jowl, and as you stood among the onlookers 
heads turned to regard you, eyes watched you as you watched 
the dance; and always, in each group, was one possessed of a 
few words of Spanish who came edging toward you. “Le 
gusta? It pleases you?” ‘The soft voice was shy, tentative, 
and at your answer “Si, me gusta mucho,” the eyes glowed with 
innocent pride, and you heard the halting, stumbling interpre- 
tation of the ritual. 

The plume dance, most spectacular of the rituals because 
of the towering feather headpieces worn by the performers, is 


These are the gorgeous costumes which the women of Tehuan- 


tepec wear on festival occasions and to church on Sundays. 
Luis Marquez from Ewing G 


HER FIRST FIESTA 


‘There is an odd story that the lacy headdress of the women of Tehuantepec was 
adapted from the costume of an English baby washed ashore from a shipwreck 
centuries ago. However that may be, the Tehuantepec baby girl today proudly 
wears the same elaborate headdress as her mother. 
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aoe stream of Indians f 
steadily into the capital 


startlingly reminiscent of the Buddhist 
ritual dances of the Far East. The step 
and rhythm of the dance, the lifting of 
the leg, the soft, downward stamp of the 
foot, the following whirl of the body— 
all this, together with the bewildering 
beauty of the spectacle, might have been 
taken from the Dance of the Ten Thou- 
sand Devils as performed in Mongolia at 
the Buddhist Lenten Festival. There, 
however, the deposed Mongol princes are 
mere spectators, whereas here Mocte- 
zuma is portrayed by the leading dancer 
and the story is that of the tragic be- 
trayal of the Aztec Emperor and the 
Princess Malinchi. 

The Spanish version of this tragedy 
portrays Malinchi as serving the conquis- 
tador, first as interpreter, then as mis- 
tress, and eventually as the betrayer of 
her people. All which leaves unanswered 
the question: Why then, is the name of 
Malinchi still beloved by the Mexican 
Indian? You have only to hear him 
proudly pronounce the name of the great 
mountain named for her to realize that 
she is so beloved. Mountains and vol- 
canoes were the sacred dwelling-places 
of the gods of ancient Mexico. And who 


shall say that they are not still so 
regarded? 
Your native interpreter, however, 


solves this mystery—and provides the 
theme of the plume dance. He will re- 
mind you that unfortunately it was the 
belief of the Aztecs that this white 
stranger, coming upon them attended by 
all the evidences of a force which it was 
beyond them to comprehend, much less 
to combat, must be a reincarnation of 
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from villages throughout the whole state of Oaxaca 
ni for the fiesta until 
pproximately 35,000. In addition to the tribal musicians, ubiquitous mariachi 

e the fellows at the right were on hand to provide more sophisticated tunes. 
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their numbers totaled 


their own white-skinned god whose sec- 
ond coming had been long expected. Con- 
sequently Malinchi took up her studies 
of the new god’s language and proceeded 
with her self-assumed mission of inter- 
preting for him her people and their cus- 
toms that all might be well with them in 
this strange new world. But the strangers 
used her revelations to serve their own 
ends, and Malinchi, like Moctezuma, was 
betrayed. To make this clear, two Malin- 
chis appear in the plume dance—one, the 
trustful, maiden Princess; the other, the 
tool of the Spaniards, attended \by a 
squad of nine Spanish-uniformed soldiers 
headed by the conquistador in a plumed 
hat. 

Finally a day came when Oaxaca city 
experienced a complete metamorphosis. 
Having literally bulged with life, it was 
now depopulated, its inhabitants enticed 
away into the mountains by a strange 
kind of piper called the Guelaguetza. Tak- 
ing with them the life and movement of 
previous days they invaded the great, 
wide silences ; and finding a broad, natural 
ledge half-way up one of the mountains 
they made it the stage. The lower rim 
of the slope sweeping upward into the 
sky made the gallery; its green sides 
were converted into an immense, many- 
colored mosaic of living pieces, one of 
which you presently became. 

From thence you looked with a sharp 
intake of breath upon a backdrop such 
as has never been painted by the hand 
of man, for into its composition entered 
the intense pulsing Mexican sky, plus 
all the elements which together make up 
the incredible, wildly beautiful melodrama 


which is the scenic Oaxaca. Through a 
scintillating, opalescent mist rising from 
the Valley, you saw the encircling heights, 
and in that quivering light they were not 
still but dynamic. You saw their rumpled 
surfaces heaving and churning with some 
inner, never-ending conflict which seemed 
to tear the white clouds into shreds and 
send them scurrying away across the 
blue. In the immediate foreground the 
furthermost limits of the stage were 
marked by a semicircular row of chairs 
set along the edge of what appeared to 
be a one thousand foot drop down into 
the Valley. And there, dwarfed by the 
vastness all around, dozed the deserted 
city, its roofs and church steeples look- 
ing like a confectioner’s piece done in 
white sugar tinted pink by the rays of 
the westering sun. 

Suddenly a trumpet blared. The first 
contingent of the deserters stepped onto 
the stage, and the show was on. From the 
“wings,”—a slope to one side—descended 
a double file of indigenas in full regalia 
and even more resplendent than before 
for they carried panniers of brilliantly- 
colored flowers and vegetables. More- 
over, they were headed by the Queen of 
Beauty, bearing on her arms a gleaming 
long-bladed knife. The little company 
advanced toward the center of the stage, 
turned to face the spot in the “gallery” 
where, in the center of that living mosaic, 
sat their lord, the cacique. They bowed, 
climbed the slope and presented their 
offerings ; then they descended again, and 
performed the dance of their raza to the 
melody of an ancient song. Whereupon 

(Continued on page 32) 


The desert iguana found 


in certain parts of our 
Southwest grows to a 
length of a foot or more. 


The leopard lizard has 
a long gracefully sweep- 
ing tail and a mottled 


skin which gives it its 


appropriate name. 


LIZARDS 


Monsters in Miniature 
by Weldon D. Woodson 


With Photographs by Keith Boyd 


TO WHET OUR appetite for a study of the lizard let us begin with a creature that grows 


to a length of five inches and ranges from Illinois through Kansas and Texas to Northern 
Mexico. This is the horned toad, or, correctly speaking, the horned lizard, which belongs 
to the Phrynosoma genus. <A squatty, toad-like creature, its most conspicuous features are 
its scales. Cone-shaped ones cover its back, a crown of thorns projects out from the brow 
of its head, and triangle-shaped spines border the edges of its flat, eliptical body and short, 
blunt tail. This thorny carapace causes potential natural enemies of the horned lizard— 
snakes, for instance—to hesitate before attempting to make a meal of it. 

Despite its formidable appearance, the horned lizard is quite harmless, and the children 
throughout the Southwestern United States capture them and raise them as pets. To be kept 
in good health, they require, first, plenty of the right kind of food. This consists of a 
variety of insects. It is interesting to watch a horned lizard make inroads into a red ant 
hill. Protected by its horny hide, it pays not the least heed to the efforts of the red ants 
to sting it. Like a flash its viscid tongue goes out and in, very much like that of a frog, 
and not until its belly has been filled does it desist from its foraging. But the juices contained 
in the insect-food are not enough to quench its thirst, for that must be satisfied with water 
in the form of dew drops. 

Scarcely less important than food to this lizard is an ample supply of sunshine. This ex- 
plains why the horned lizard and other lizards as well may be found in greater abundance 
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When frightened horned lizards eject a small stream 
‘of blood from their eyes. The Mexicans say they are 
“weeping tears of blood’ and they named them 


When provoked the chuckawalla 


The gila monster is the largest lizard in the United 
will open its mouth angrily but its 


States and the only one that is poisonous. The pat- 
terns on its skin inspired the designs of the Indian 


craftsmen. 


as one approaches the equator. Long be- 
fore sunset, the horned lizard prepares its 
bed by selecting a dry and soft spot in 
some sand. Then by using its nose in the 
manner of a plow, it digs down and for- 
ward, at the same time shoveling the sand 
upon its back with peculiar motions of 
the fringed sides of its body. Upon get- 
ting up late the next morning it peeps 
out of its cave, and raising its head and 
neck, lets the sand roll off between the 
spines, Still half concealed, it tarries for 
a long time before the heat makes it feel 
lively enough to sally forth, 

As it basks in the torrid sun, heating 


itself well through, a person may detect 


it, but not without a careful search, for 
the color of horned lizards tends to be 
the same as the soil of the region where 
it lives. Even the tiny lizards, which are 
born as living young and not hatched 
from eggs as are most lizards, have this 
protective color and therefore blend in 
with their background. Those horned 
lizards which inhabit dust areas, for in- 
stance, are dust colored; those in rock 
terrains, mottled; those in limestone re- 
gions, grayish-white. 

There is yet another protective device 
that nature has given it. If it becomes 
greatly frightened or angry, its eyes may 
bulge out and cause certain membranes 
to break and thin streams of blood to 
shoot out for a distance of several feet. 
Yet not all specimens will do this, and 
because of that several recognized her- 
petologists a number of decades ago 
doubted whether any ‘horned lizard 
“squirted blood.” But for many genera- 
tions the Spanish-speaking people of 
Southwestern United States and upper 


This chuckawalla rolls over in an apparently play- 
ful mood while an observer tickles its fat paunch. 


bite is not poisonous. 


Mexico knew that some did and for that 
reason they called the creature the “sacred 
toad” and spoke of it as “weeping tears 
of blood.” 

The desert iguana is a foot-long lizard 
found in Lower California, the arid re- 
gions of Southern California, the Color- 
ado and Mojave Deserts of Arizona and 
the Amargosa Desert of Nevada. Al- 
though it has a tiny head when compared 
with its body, its jaw parts are of suf- 
ficient size to masticate the leaves and 
blossoms of the desert plants which make 
up its food. The abdomen of this species 
is cylinder-like in shape and has dark, 
semi-parallel stripes running its length. 
If one observes closely, he will detect on 
the center of its back and extending from 
behind its head and down the greater 
length of its tail a single row of enlarged 
spines. In color scheme, the long, taper- 
ing tail is ringed almost its full length 
with dark colored bands, and the color of 
the space between the dark stripes and 
rings is brownish. 

Upon first seeing the desert iguana, one 
notices specially the tail because it is so 
beautifully ringed and is longer than the 
rest_of the body. While most lizards can 
shed their tails, the desert iguana can do 
this more quickly by merely giving a 
twist to its body and off the tail comes. 
But there is no loss of blood, for a liz- 
ard’s tail is divided into several sections, 
with a partition of skin separating each 
division. The breaking off of this ap- 
pendage is not a calamity in yet another 
respect, and that is that the desert iguana, 
like many of its fellows, can grow 
another. Indeed, the shedding of it is a 
means nature bequeathed to aid the lizard 


A long, sinous body gives the whip tale lizard its name. About 2500 species of lizards are known. 
They are found in the largest numbers in tropical countries, 


“sacred toads.” 


in escaping from its enemies. Should a 
foe seize it, off a portion comes while the 


more remarkable the discarded part of 
the tail retains muscular movement for 
some moments, thus distracting the pur-— 
suer until the lizard has had time to 
make its get-a-way. , 


Another interesting species of lizard in 


the United States was eaten with relish by — 
the Shoshones and other Indians of the 
Southwest. It is the chuckawalla, which 


grows to a length of a foot and a half. ~ 
This creature, with a skin loose and — 


baggy like that of an elephant’s hide, can 


be found in the rocky canyons and moun- ~ 


tains of the hottest regions of the Western — 
United States such as Death Valley, Cali- 
fornia’s Imperial Valley and the Colorado 


River valleys. It eats nothing but the 


leaves and flowers of plants, basks in the 
sun during the heat of day, sleeps in a 


rock crevice at night, and hibernates dur- — 


ing the winter. . 
The Indians hunted chuckawallas in. 
the summer time when the creatures sun 
themselves on rock ledges. When an In- 
dian stole upon a chuckawalla it would 
detect his movements. With surprising 
speed it would scurry away and disap- 
pear into the nearest crack in the rocks, 


and there inflate its loose, baggy skin so 


that it could not be pulled out. The In- 
dian, however, would puncture its hide 


with a stick that he had brought along 


for that purpose. After this he would 
reach down into the rock-crevice and ex- 
tract the lizard. Taking his captive home 
he would roast it thoroughly. 
tasted not unlike chicken. 
(Continued on page 31) 


lizard scoots away to safety. What is even \ 
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THE DAY BEGINS 


The chuckawalla is a harmless creature 
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THE LANCASTER BOMBER 


ketching England's 
Flying Armada 


Drawings by Clayton Knight 


Courtesy Associated American Artists 


CLAyTon KNIGHT recently visited air stations in Great Britain. He has brought 
back with him a series of vivid drawings and encouraging words about the work 
allied aviators are doing. “I flew with the British in the last war,” he writes, “and 
know that cooperation was good then. It is infinitely better this time. ‘Complete 
cooperation’ are all encompassing words, but they are the only ones that can describe 
the relationship between Americans, Canadians and the English.” The results of this 
good will and team work are being demonstrated continuously in the skies over 
Europe. 

On this page are some of the scenes both in the air and on the ground that were 
pictured by Knight’s swift hand and sharp eye. 

The Lancaster Bomber cracked up on the edge of an airdrome coming back from 
a raid and all four engines had to be changed. The interesting detail about this 
plane is the size of the bomb doors through which the eight-thousand pound 
bombs are released. These are much larger than the doors of our Flying Fortresses 
in which there is insufficient space to carry “block busters.” 

Hitting the Enemy’s Communications shows an American pilot blasting away at a 
French locomotive in a daylight raid. Two-thirds of all French locomotives have 
been severely damaged in these raids. 

The New Spitfire is a plane that has been given to a Czech squadron whose me- 
chanics, stripped to the waist, are examining the motor and the cannons. They are 
chattering in Czech and French interspersed with an occasional hearty “Okay.” 

Flying Fortresses in Battle portrays one of the many conflicts in which these planes 
have proved their invincibility and their amazing fire power. In one daylight attack 
over occupied France none of the big bombers were shot down when they were 
attacked by twenty-five Nazi planes. The Germans lost three planes confirmed and 
twelve probable. : 

Dispersal Hangar was drawn on the edge of an airfield “Somewhere in England.” 
In these hangars extensive repairs are made that can not be done out in the open. 
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WAR 


STRATEGICALLY situated athwart 
the world’s numerous air routes today is 
the Negro Republic of Liberia, a small 
but important patch on the crazy quilt of 
Africa. 

American bombing planes roar in from 
the Atlantic overnight from the jumping- 
off point at Natal on the shoulder of 
Brazil. Pan American Clippers wing 
their way into the sheltered waters of 
Fisherman Lake, the legendary “lake of 
loves” in Liberian folklore. On an island 
airport named Roberts Field in honor of 
Liberia’s first President, American mili- 
tary aircraft come and go on the im- 
portant trans-Africa route and its coastal 
branches. American soldiers are on 
guard at this far-flung base by agreement 
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COMES TO THE NEGRO REPUBLIC _ 


by Henry 8S. Villard 


with President Barclay, making Liberia 
a vital link in the life-line of the 
democracies. 

Little did the forbears of Liberia’s 
civilized classes realize the geographical 
significance of the nation they founded 
more than a hundred years ago, when 
bands of freed slaves from America and 
their white leaders settled at random on a 
hostile and unhealthy shore. The wild- 
est visions of these resolute pioneers 
could not have depicted the future scene 
in the land they had reached by such in- 
terminable, perilous voyages as were re- 
quired in the days of tossing schooners 
and leaky barkentines. 

War, rubber and the airplane have put 
Liberia on the map for our time. Up to 


Firestone 


f 


Monrovia is a city with a population of ten 
thousand, only forty miles further away from 
South America than Dakar. The capital took 

its name from our President Monroe. ~ 


THE CAPITAL 1 
4 
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the fall of France in 1940, the seaport ~ 
capital of Monrovia was visited weekly 
by the Sikorsky amphibians of Aeromari- 
time, a subsidiary of Air France, which ~ 
maintained a service between the mother — 
country and its West African colonies. — 
These planes settled on the smooth sur-— 
face of the Mesurado River and gave © 
Liberians an occasional glimpse of mod- — 
ern methods of transportation. But since — 
Uncle Sam went to war the huge birds 
of the Air Transport Command have ~ 


4 


been using the territory of the Negro q 


ai _ republic asa frequent way station on the 
_road to battle areas in Egypt and beyond, 
and the drone of motors has become a 
_ © familiar sound. 
‘x Monrovia is only 1,905 miles by air 
from the South American mainland, 40 
miles farther away than the much propa- 
gandized Dakar. That fact is responsible 
Pte: the role in which Liberia has now 
been cast. Next door to the British 
colony of Sierra Leone with its great 
naval base at Freetown, bounded on two 
other sides by French Guinea and the 
Ivory Coast, and within easy flying range 
of such busy ports as Bathurst, Takoradi, 
Accra and Lagos, Liberia falls squarely 
in a region that i is essential to the prose- 
“cution of the | war. The importance of 


re 


Saturday morning is the busiest time on Water 
Street, the main shopping and trading district 
of Monrovia. The square tower with the clock 
surmounts~ the new Government Customs 
House. At the left, Kudabu, the chimpanzee 
mascot of the U. S. Engineers in Liberia, en- 
joys the siesta that must necessarily follow a 
good meal. 


this area has diminished somewhat since 
the Allied occupation of North Africa. 
Nevertheless, the terms of our defense 
agreement signed on March 31, 1942, 
with the Government of Liberia, under 
which we are given the right to operate 
airports and coincidentally assist in pro- 
tecting Liberian soil for the duration, are 
being duly carried out. American forces, 
composed chiefly of Negro troops, are 
stationed at strategic installations in exe- 
cution of the agreement. 

Liberia has been declared eligible to 
receive Lend-Lease aid, a direct result 
of which will be the modernization and 
strengthening of its native Frontier Force 
and the speeding up of President Bar- 
clay’s pet project, a national road con- 


U. S. Army Engineers, Firesi 


struction program. With the arrival of 
American army units, American money 
has been declared legal tender, replacing 
British currency and further contributing 
to the strong ties which have always ex- 
isted with this country. 

“The Love of Liberty Brought Us 
Here” was inscribed on Liberia’s motto 
by the early colonists, and the very name 
Liberia means ‘land of freedom.” In 
this, as in many other respects, Liberia 
has patterned its mode of life on that 
of the United States. Years before the 
Civil War and long before the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, liberty-loving 
Negroes from the United States thad es- 
tablished a home in the land of their 
origin, with a flag, a constitution and a 
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government closely modeled on our own. Descendants of 
these first-comers, who labeled their Plymouth Rock in the 
mouth of the Mesurado “Providence Island,” today number 
roughly twelve thousand. With some sixty thousand of the 
original inhabitants whom they have assimilated, they are 
Liberia’s governing group. The rest of the population, of 
which no formal census has ever been taken, is composed of 
upwards of two million aborigines. Government officials, 
teachers, traders, and farmers make up the group of Americo- 
Liberians who live in ,the coastal towns and conduct the 
nation’s business. In the bush, which begins five miles out 
of Monrovia, the natives lead a primitive tribal existence, 
engaged for the most part in elementary forms of agriculture. 
Piassava (a coarse broom fibre), palm oil and palm kernels, 
coffee, cacao and ivory are some of the products which find 
an export market. Woven articles and small leather goods 
offer limited industrial occupation. But from the economic 
point of view, vastly more important since the loss of Malaya 
and the Dutch East Indies, is the cultivation of rubber by an 
American company. 

The benevolent interest which the United States has always 

taken in the Liberian example of self-government by Negroes 
was heightened in 1926 by the start of a different experiment— 
that of rubber-growing by the Firestone Plantations.. In a 
region ideally favored by soil and climate for this purpose, 
Firestone leased a million acres from the Liberian Govern- 
ment and began the arduous task of clearing and planting 
the first few thousand acres. In both cases, the confidence 
invested has been amply justified. Liberia today is the only 
fully independent country on the African Continent, if we 
except the newly-restored realm of Haile Selassie in Ethiopia, 
and affords us a valuable base in our, fight to preserve the 
democratic ideals and institutions which were its inspiration. 
In the national emergency, Liberian rubber adds 15,000 tons 
yearly to our precious stores—a mere fraction of our needs, 
yet of untold aid at a time when every pound counts. 

Monrovia took its name from our President Monroe, whose 
interest in the early colonization societies was well known. 
From the sea, this capital city of ten thousand suggests one 
of the leisurely cities of the South. On the gray and brown 
rocks of Cape Mesurado at the mouth of the Mesurado River 
rise buildings that are reminiscent of Charleston or Savannah, 
with white porticos and windows shuttered against the 
warmth. Palm trees and tropical foliage lend color to the 
atmosphere. Warehouses and landing sheds line the edge of 
the bay, behind which runs the animated thoroughfare known 
as Water Street. On this narrow, cobbled road are found 
the customs, the post office, sundry stores, and a series of 
stalls where vendors display vegetables, fruits, gaudy cloth 
and small wares. Running parallel to the first at a some- 
what higher elevation are the other principal streets: Front, 
Ashmun, and Broad. On Ashmun stands the Executive Man- 
sion, the three-storied “White House” of Liberia, and the 
leading government offices; on Broad—the least built-up—is 
the Legislative Hall, churches of various denominations, and 
a section of representative private dwellings. 

To get ashore at Monrovia often involves a damp and 
adventurous passage. Forbidden entrance to the river by a 
treacherous, shifting sandbar, the steamer on which you arrive 
lies in the open roadstead while surf boats manned by sturdy 
members. of the Kru tribe approach. Now on the crest, now 
in the trough, you are rowed surely and vigorously to the 
critical crossing. ‘Then comes a breathless moment while you 
wonder whether you are going to slap the bottom or be 
chucked into the air. As often as not a deluge of spray 
leaves passengers and cargo thoroughly drenched. On the 
calm waters of the river the oarsmen relax, grinning 
broadly, while the customs wharf swims into view. 
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From the air, the view is very different. Liberia’s low and — 
sandy coastline resolves itself into three rocky promontories in the 
course of its 350-mile sweep: Cape Mount, Cape Mesurado and i 
Cape Palmas. Robertsport, Monrovia and Harper are the prin- © 
cipal civilized towns built on these vantage points to catch the 
sea breezes as they come. Communication between them is main- 
tained by surf boats, dugout canoes and a few launches, a haz- _ 
ardous proceeding in rough weather. Rising gradually to a — 
rolling interior, the country reaches an average elevation of 
1,600 feet, ending in distant mountain peaks which may attain 


"i H. S. Villard 
3ERIA’S WHITE HOUSE 


a’s able president Barclay 
ts this three-story mansion 
Me of Monrovia’s principal 
ghfares. In the lower center 
pmé of the United States 
§ stationed in Liberia. They 
yarding a dock where ‘sup- 
ies are being unloaded. 


a height of a mile or more. No railways exist 
in the entire area of 43,000 square miles—which 
is about the extent of Ohio—and except for 150 
miles of government constructed highways, to 
which Firestone has added a further 220 miles 
of earth-surfaced roads, transportation is on foot 
through jungle trails. No pack animals are avail- 
able and all goods consigned to interior points 
are carried by native porters, 

Despite the humidity, the Americo-Liberians 
observe the amenities of city life with astonishing 
discipline. On Sunday morning, Monrovians 
throng the churches in attire that differs little 
from that worn in a more temperate clime. Gov- 
ernment dignitaries on official occasions would 
not dream of appearing without cutaway and 
top hat. At formal evening entertainments, white 
tie and tails are invariably worn. It makes no 
difference whether the function takes place in the 
rainy season (the annual rainfall varies from 
150 to 190 inches on the coast), or in the dry 
winter period, when all moisture is banished 
from the air by the dry and dusty Harmattan 
wind from the Sahara. Americo-Liberians do 
not care to advertise the fact that they live within 
a few degrees of the equator. By contrast, the 
aborigines in the bush dispense with everything 
save a loin cloth, the women wearing a loose 
robe from the waist down. 

Philanthropy and government policy joined 
hands in the founding of -Liberia. After the 
Acts of 1818 and 1819 had declared trading in 
slaves to be piracy, efforts were made by the 
American Colonization Society, of Washington, 
D. C., and similar organizations in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and Mississippi 
to transport and settle in Africa the increasing 
numbers of slaves who had obtained their free- 
dom and for whom no economic solution appeared 
to exist in the States. 

Activities and expenditures by the Colonization 
Society and the American Government were at 
times so intimately associated that it was difficult 
to distinguish between them. The arrangements 
first took tangible form in 1821, when a strip of 
land was purchased from the natives in the Mont- 
serrado district of what is now Liberia “for a 
miscellaneous assortment, including muskets, 
powder, tobacco, umbrellas, hats, soap, calico, 
and other things.” American naval vessels 
brought additional settlers in succeeding years, 
who gradually merged into groups of self-admin- 
istered communities. Their difficulties rivaled 
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U. S. Army Photo 


U. S. Army Phot 

Still wearing their life preservers these United States 

soldiers are debarking from a transport to a lighter 
which will carry them ashore. 


U. S. Army Phe 

Private Hood Butler of Elizabeth City, North Caro- 

lina, finds nothing funny in the “If Any” sign below 

the “U. S. Mail” sign. He has asked for his mail 

three times and still thinks “that letter” may have 

been mislaid. The boys below are swinging it in 
Liberia just as they used to do back home. 


Fray Angelico has spent years repairing the 
ehurch at Pena Blanca and covering its 
walls with his murals. The interior which 
was a hodgepodge of unrelated ornaments 
has been transformed and is now simple, 
dignified and beautiful. 


FRAY ANGELICO 


Priest, poet and painter Fray Angelico 
Chavez is the spiritual descendant of 
Marcos de Niza who brought christianity 
to the Indians four hundred years ago. 


RE-CREATING i. 
A SPANISH MISSION — 


by Harold Butcher 9 
Photographs by Ernest Knee 


THE NEW MEXICAN sun blazed in a blue sky, its rays beating upon the Indians” 
as they danced to the drums in the plaza of San Felipe pueblo. A crowd of Anglos” 
—tourists and residents from Santa Fe—hugged the cool shade of the adobe hu 
that formed the square and watched the dancers. They were strong, broad-backed 
men wearing skins and feathers on their otherwise naked bodies, their feet raised 
well above the ground with every step, and stout, placid women in heavy dresses of 
bright colors accompanying the men in a shuffling rhythm. In his shrine the wood= 
en image of San Felipe stood through the long morning and afternoon while the 
ancient patterns of the Corn Dance unfolded. . 
Into this scene came a young Franciscan padre, Fray Angelico Chavez, his 
brown habit like that of Fray Marcos de Niza, who four hundred years ago led 
Coronado and his conquistadors from Old Mexico into what is now the Americat 
Southwest. Save for the spectators, the scene was one that Fray Marcos himself 
might have encountered for the centuries have brought little change. To Fray 


erey salen 


. THE STATIONS OF THE. CROSS 


The murals depicting the fourteen 
stations. of the cross are the work of 
a man innocent of the sophisticated 
teachings of the art schools. It is this, 
perhaps, that gives the paintings their 
sincerity and power. 
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PENA BLANCA CHURCH 


‘Angelico everything was familiar and as he walked Fray Angelico has reconstructed the facade of Pena Blanca church 


¢ : ? to bring it into harmony with the New Mexico landscape. Formerly 
in the plaza he spoke to many friends among it had a gabled farm roof surmounted by a dog-house belfry capped 


¢ Anglos and Indians alike—to the Anglos who by a “mosque-like derby painted with aluminum.” 
) knew him as a poet of the Southwest, to the In- 
) dians who knew him as priest. He was born in 
the prairie town of Wagon: Mound, New Mexico, 
‘in 1910 of old New Mexico stock. However, he 
disclaimed “all blue-blood and wealth” as he ex- 
pressed it once. He was reared in the beautiful 
Mora Valley mountain country and the South- 
west was in his blood from the start; here he 
belongs. . 
. Thirteen years of his life Fray Angelico spent 
away from his beloved Southwest, but those years 
_of voluntary exile were accepted as a way to enter 
| even more fully into the life of the New Mexico 
' where he was born. As a boy he greatly admired 
‘the Franciscans who fill Southwestern history, 
- and when he was fourteen, in 1924, he went to 
_ the Midwest to follow the thirteen-year curricu- 
lum necessary for the education of a Franciscan 
, father—six years in Cincinnati, three in Detroit, 
four in Oldenburg, Indiana. 
Then, his “exile” over, he returned to New 
' Mexico for his ordination, May 6, 1937, im St. 
Francis Cathedral of Santa Fe, the cathedral 
made famous by Archbishop Lamy, whose fiction- 
ized story was told unforgettably by Willa 
Cather in Death Comes for the Archbishop. Thus 
equipped for his lifework he was stationed at 
Pena Blanca, whence he goes out to minister to 
' the Indian pueblos of Santo Domingo, San Felipe 
} and Cochiti. Ina sense it may, therefore, be said 
_ that Fray Marcos de Niza and the Franciscans 
_ who followed him were responsible for Fray An- 
gelico being present to watch Indians dance at 
San Felipe, for it was their heroic, pioneering 
work among the Indians that fired his youthful 
imagination and gave him his vocation. 
_ On such a day as this Fray Angelico had 
_ watched the dancers in the pueblo of his Cochita 
' missions, and later had written: 
\) ea (Continued on page 34) 
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by Louis N. Sarbach 


Robbin Frost 


THE CATHEDRAL AT ST. PAUL 


When the Catholic missionary, Father Lucien Galtier, came 

to St. Paul in 1841 he built a chapel of logs and dedicated 

it to the Apostle of Nations. In impressive contrast to the 

church of Father Galtier is the magnificent new cathedral 
which was begun in 1910. 


BAEST PAPEL TS 2m 
| Northern Pacific Railroad 
} 1851, when this print was made, St. Paul was a sprawling, unim- 


‘essive city on the river bank. It owed its importance at that time 
the boom era to be brought about by the railroads 
was still to come. 


( the fur trade; 
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Rehle Studios 


‘hree important buildings dominate this view of the skyline of St. 
‘aul, At the far left is the City Hall, in the center the First National 
Jank, at the right the Downtown Post Office and Customs House. 


PEOPLE HAVE BEEN coming to St. Paul for a century. At 
first they moved majestically on steamboats through the noble 
gorge of the upper Mississippi, or paddled canoes through the 
‘Red River and Minnesota River valleys. Somewhat later they 
bumped their difficult way overland, driving long trains of fur- 
Jaden, ox-drawn carts whose greaseless axles screeched of early 
commerce in the wilderness. After that they came by rail, and 
the young town was both a Mecca and a portal through which 
a flood of humanity, native and European, poured into the 
newly-opened Northwest. Great populations now inhabit the 
_vast regions of the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and Washington. 
At one time or another, St. Paul played host to them or their 
immediate ancestors. 
_A century is a short time in which to have built an empire, 
and yet, within the memories,of many still living, that was 
done. Progress there has been, and setbacks as well. For 
decades only the sky appeared to limit the possibilities of 
) growth. “I deem it conservative,” said a governor of the State 
as recently as 1900, “to predict that within this century Min- 
-nesota will have a population of ten million.” Today, with the 
_ rest of the nation, St. Paul and Minnesota are studying the im- 
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From an old print 


St. Paul borrowed the idea of winter sports from Canada in the 


eighties. This ice palace, built for the second winter carnival 


in 


1887, is typical of the ornate structures so much admired at the time. 


Kenneth M. Wr 
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Along St. Paul’s waterfront runs the new Kellogg Mall and Boulevard 
named for Frank Billings Kellogg, one time Secretary of State, Judge 
of the World Court, and collaborator in the late lamented peace pact 


named for him. 


plications of the word maturity as it applies to the life of a great 
commonwealth and its nerve centers during a period of national 
crisis. 

The original settlement, of course, is more than a century old 
—103 years, to be exact. At that time a heterogeneous collection 
of rather forlorn squatters were expelled from the Fort Snelling 
reservation. They consisted mainly of refugees from ‘Lord Sel- 
kirk’s ill-fated colony on the Red River of the north, from which 
they had been driven by floods, Indians and plagues of grass- 
hoppers. Clustering about the fort, certain of them proceeded 
to create a local nuisance by selling whisky to the soldiers and 
neighboring savages. After their expulsion from the military 
lands, they moved some six miles down the Mississippi, found 
a broad terrace set about with finely-wooded glacial hills, erected 
new cabins and shanties, and continued to supply the region’s 
demand for strong drink. From this terrace now rises the com- 
pact skyline af the modern city. The earliest settlement, how- 
ever, bore the rather unmusical name of Pig’s Eye’s Landing. 

At least it seemed unmusical to Father Lucien Galtier, a 
Catholic missionary from the Diocese of Dubuque, when he ar- 
rived to take up his duties among the Indians and voyageurs in 
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SAINT PAUL IN THE ’FIFTIES 


From an old photograph 


The famous Red River carts used in the ‘fifties are seen standing on one of St. Paul’s 

most important business streets. These carts were hand made and contained no metal in 

their construction. The attendants were either half breeds or Indians and the sidewalks 
were, made of wooden planks. 


1841. The place had been so named be- 
cause its most colorful resident, Pierre 
Parrant, whisky-seller and something of 
a scoundrel, had an ocular defect which 
called to mind that valuable if unroman- 
tic item of livestock. Pig’s Eye, of 
course, would never do. Father Galtier 
built a chapel of logs and dedicated it to 
the Apostle of Nations. Pig’s Eye’s Land- 
ing became St. Paul’s Landing, then St. 
Paul’s, and, finally, St. Paul. 

The region in which these pre-pioneer 
events occurred was part of the Louisiana 
Purchase, which the young United States 
proceeded to explore shortly after acquir- 
ing it from France. As a direct result of 
this acquisition, St. Louis became the 
western headquarters of. John Jacob As- 
tor’s American Fur Company, which sent, 
in 1834, a young partner of the firm, 
Henry Hastings Sibley, into the North- 
west to supervise its trading operations. 
A man of cultivation, intelligence «and 
tact, he enjoyed the confidence of Indian 
and settler alike, and guided the frontier 
community safely through many a rough- 
and-tumble crisis that threatened disaster 
to the region struggling to make its ad- 
justment to the birthpangs of civilization. 

When American Fur went bankrupt in 
the panic of 1837, Sibley found himself 
jobless, but with the prospect of a full- 
time career as a public servant lying be- 
fore him. ‘When he died in 1891, he had 
long been St, Paul’s most honored citizen. 
“Sibley,” wrote William Watts Folwell, 
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first president of the University of Min- 
nesota, “is easily the most prominent fig- 
ure in Minnesota history.” The state long 
since had honored him, even as the nation 
had honored Washington, by making him 
its first executive when statehood was 
granted in 1858. 

Meanwhile, in erstwhile Pig’s Eye, the 
noise of sawing and hammering filled the 
air as the first houses and stores began 
to rise. The settlers who initiated St. 
Paul’s pioneer era were mainly Yankees 
who, stimulated on the one hand by trav- 
elers’ and explorers’ descriptions of an 
Eden in the wilderness and, on the other, 
by the depression that followed the 1837 
panic, had come to find out for them- 
selves what the new land had to offer. 

One could hardly expect a great deal 
at first, and the early writer, describing 


St. Paul in 1843, was perhaps a little un- 


fair when he called it a ‘‘mixture of for- 
ests, hills, running brooks, ravines, bog- 
mires, lakes, mosquitoes, snakes and In- 
dians.”’ 

Even while the new town was building, 
the famous fur trade of the ’forties and 
‘fifties got under way. These were the 
days of the Red River carts, primitive 
conveyances which set forth in long cara- 


'vans—sometimes three hundred strong— 


from the settlements in the north woods, 
wound their way over Indian trails, and 
came shrieking into St. Paul to, disgorge 
their precious peltries into waiting steam- 
boats, be loaded with supplies, and set 


ward. This trade provided St. Paul witl 
its first economic reason for being an 
laid the basis for the vital wholesale Dust 4 
ness of later years. 

In 1849 Congress created the Territor 
of Minnesota. Nine years later the ter 
ritory became a state. St. Paul was y 
named the capital in both enabling acts. | 
Even nationally the decade of the ’fifties { 
was extraordinary. Civilization leaped’ 
westward, and new towns spotted the 
map. The railroads, pushing ever deep-_ 
er into the wilderness, reached the Mis-— 
sissippi at Rock Island in 1854—a great 
event for Minnesota. Some twelve hun- 
dred people, many of them famous, such ~ 
as Bancroft the historian and ex-presi- 
dent Fillmore, formally celebrated by 
traveling from Chicago to Rock Island 
and then proceeding, seven boatloads of — 
them, up the river to St. Paul. Guns 
were fired, speeches were made, flags) 
were waved, and the jfacilities of the 
young community were strained to the 
limit to entertain its guests. When it 
was over, a million-dollar publicity job — 
had been accomplished. During the next 
three years, St. Paul was a bedlam. 

In 1854 there were six thousand people 
in Minnesota; by 1860 there were 172,- 
000. Between 1854 and 1857 more than 
seven hundred new towns were plotted, — 
and most of them were sold. The fact 
that a good many never got beyond re- 
ality on paper bie unimportant—at the 
moment. An “emigration commission- : 
er” in New York recited the wonders of — 
the Northwest to newly-arrived immi-' 
grants, and hoards of them hurried, with| 
their savings, to the “land of sky-tinted 
water.” The price of land in St. Paul’ 
skyrocketed merrily. What had once 
sold for a dollar an acre doubled in price, — 
doubled again, and several more times, — 


_and then sailed happily upwards. Hun-— 


dreds of wealthy strangers arrived daily 
at the steamboat landing. Everyone was — 
sure that a few more weeks of this would | 
make them all millionaires. Then start-_ 
ing in the East, news of the panic of © 
1857 gradually reached St. Paul. Cash — 
and credit alike suddenly vanished, leav- 
ing only a great cloud of despair a 
some ten thousand inhabitants. 

Had that been the end of the story, St. ( 
Paul would now quietly repose on its ter-_ 
race, a tiny nonentity, idly watching the. e 
procession of the Minnesota seasons. 
There would still be a lake where Sev- — 
enth Street’s department stores today — 
serve their.thousands of customers. A — 
waterfall would still be splashing on up- — 
per Wabash Street. There would still — 
be ravines and bog-mires and snakes and, 
for all one knows, Indians. There would 
be, perhaps, an ancient resident or two | 
whose memories could Hab prodded for " 


t St. Paul’s great era was yet to come. 
At the height of the excitement, in 
6, an eighteen-year-old boy arrived at 
ding. One thought inflamed his 
ation—a great opportunity lay in 
yroving the primitive methods of 


‘had come to St. Paul hoping to join 
ted River caravan and thus make his 
‘to the Pacific Coast. But the. last 
h-bound wagon-train had just left, 
rather than return to his native On- 
he looked about and presently ob- 
aed a clerkship with a packet com- 
‘pany. His name was James Jerome 
Hill 

‘An earlier arrival was John Ireland. 
Hill and Ireland were top-flight em- 
re builders. Jim Hill is largely re- 
onsible for the agricultural develop- 
t of the Northwest as well as for the 
redominance of Scandinavians in the 
rion as a whole. He imported thou- 
sands upon thousands of Swedes and 
“Norwegians, first, to build his great rail- 
ad, and then to raise the wheat it was 
‘to carry as freight. Ireland, who in 


1887 became the first archbishop of St. 
Paul, built an archdiocese of strength 
and importance. Largely because of the 
success of his efforts, the city reveals, 
even to the most casual observer, the 
dominant role that Catholicism has 
played throughout its history. 

After the let-down of 1857 and the 
turmoil of the Civil War—during which 
Minnesota soldiers saved the Battle of 
Gettysburg for the Union, and Minne- 
sota settlers, under Sibley in 1862, put 
down the fiercest Indian uprising in 
American history, thereby officially clos- 
ing the frontier period in the Northwest 
—the great era of expansion began. The 
old fur trade had declined, and lumber 
and agriculture were the new order of the 
day. Fifteen miles up the river, at St. 
Anthony Falls, the newly organized town 
of Minneapolis was thriving on a rich 
young milling industry. St. Paul had a 
double job on its hands: moving the 
hordes of settlers into the expanding 
region of Jim Hill’s empire and distrib- 
uting the tons of supplies required for 
that expansion. Once more the sky was 
the limit, and there seemed no end to 


MINNEAPOLIS AT NIGHT 


growth. The nation stood in astonish- 
ment as each decade revealed new won- 
ders. 

In 1870 St. Paul had twenty thousand 
people. Ten years later the population 
had doubled—in another decade it had 
more than tripled. Minneapolis had 
thirteen thousand people in 1870; twenty 
years later it had outstripped St. Paul 
and was a city of nearly 165,000. The 
“Twin Cities” had come into being, and 
in these years of rapid growth, a fierce 
rivalry helped to enliven the already elec- 
trical atmosphere. 

Then, almost suddenly, it was all over. 
Few people in the Northwest were aware 
of what had happened—nor did the ma- 
jority awaken to reality for many years 
to come. 

For one thing, Paul Bunyan shoul- 
dered his axe and quietly deserted the 
State. The lumber barons, whose activ- 
ities for years had constituted a major 
industry throughout the region, finally 
exhausted Minnesota’s stands of virgin 
timber and gradually shifted their scene 
of operations to the still-unexploited 

(Continued on page 34) 


es Physically the twin cities differ widely. Both cities, however, are proud of their ornamented lighting systems which enhance the 


oa beauty of their principal streets and boulevards at night. 


BIRDS THAT WORK A loose fitting identification band is be- 
ing clamped to the right leg of this 
= r : mallard duck. The numbered band car- 
FOR THE GOVERNMENT — @eesocikstevs 
and the bird may now consider itself in 


the service of the federal government. 


Photographs courtesy of Bureau of Biological Survey 


How long do birds live? When does their plumage change? How far 
can they fly? Why do birds migrate? 

These are questions that have interested naturalists since the Greek 
philosopher Aristotle speculated about the migration of birds. For cen- 


turies many curious theories were advanced to explain this perplexing © 
phenomena, In the eighteenth century one student of the question advanced ‘ +e 
the theory that migratory birds flew to the moon and there spent the 4a 
winter. This theory probably seemed absurd to even the most gullible of 


: his contemporaries. However, what we now know about bird migrations 
: would have seemed to them scarcely less fantastic. 

Here are a few striking facts that have been discovered by modern orni- 
thologists about the migrations of birds and the speed at which various ~ 
species fly. The longest known flight for an individual bird was accom- 
plished by an Arctic tern that in three months flew from the coast of 
Labrador to the coast of southeastern Africa. The extreme summer and 


Little wild birds do not 
mind banding. The band 
on this goldfinch shows 
clearly. k 
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omes of Arctic terns are 11,000 miles apart and as the route they 
is via the Atlantic to and from the old world these terns probably fly 
00 miles in all. Even so familiar a bird as our ordinary barn swallow 
so long a migration route that some individuals breed in Yukon and 
ska while their winter range extends south to the Argentine seven 
sand miles away. As to the speed of flight the swift and the peregrine 
on are among the most remarkable. The former on occasions probably 
ms a speed of one hundred miles an hour. The latter, timed by a stop 


ling. By this means the Bureau of Biological Survey oe been gather- 
s valuable data for many years. In addition to providing general scien- 
ifie knowledge about bird life the banding method is vital in giving infor- 

ion that is helping to conserve our all important wild life resources. 
he pictures reproduced here show banders at work. These birds are 


Cage traps of a type approved by the Biological Survey are used to 
capture birds for banding purposes. Here in a banding trap at Dawson, 
North Dakota, mallards, pintails and redheads are waiting for their 
identification tags. 


Free again, this black duck takes leave of Smith Island in 

Chesapeake Bay. It has been released by the Regional 

Director of the Biological Survey after having been freed 
from a trap and banded. 


_The greatest care must be aed in banding small birds like this brown 

% ‘thrasher. Those who cooperate with the Biological Survey in bird band- 

ing are issued permits only when they prove that they possess adequate 

e ornithological knowledge. In the net below mallards are waiting to be 
banded and released. 


yon owe 


Above the manager of the Wild Life Refuge in North Caro- 
lina shows a well banded black duck. The band it wears 
is similar to that shown below. 
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picturesque capital _ Guate- 
mala’s chicle country, is located 
in the midst of the jungle- 
bordered Lago Petén, the sec- 
ond largest body of water in 
the country. The man below is 
handling one of the chicle 
blocks which weigh twenty 


GUM HUNTERS OF THE JUNGLES 
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by Norma Ryland Gra 


Photographs by Bob Edgerton from Arovias de Guate 


“HURRY, PEDRO. And you, Beppo 
and Manuel. Into the jungle. More) 
chicle for the Americanos. Chicle . 5 
Chicle.” Like a never-ending chant, th 
cry goes from lip to lip. a 

Into a region dank with moldy s 
light, thousands of chicleros plunge af 
the precious crop that means gum for t 
Americans. Into a land of trackle 
depths, where men are blinded by poiso 
ous sap from trees, where they fight wil 
the beasts of the jungle and with each 
other. a 
Just a short time ago, chicle-harvesting — 
in Guatemala required the help of more 
than fifty thousand chicleros, for the en- 
tire crop was annually exported to tt 
United States. That was before sus 
rationing and labor and transportation 
difficulties snarled up the market. ' 

Even with the present demand for 
raw product greater than ever the chi 
leros of Guatemala face starvation. M 
like Pedro who for years have worked 
the Petén jungles of northern Guatema 

It was down in Guatemala that we fiz 
ran on to Pedro. At Puerto Barrios 
In fact you can’t stay long in Guatemala’ 
chief port without learning a great 
about this country’s main industry. 

Pedro belongs to the old fraternity 0 


rs 


JUNGLE AIRPORT 


Landing fields in the chicle country must be hacked out of the 
dense jungles in which the trees grow to heights of from 75 to 
150 feet. 


pirates who refuse to be modernized. In recent years, 
dvent of airplanes has revolutionized the harvesting meth- 

as well as the living habits of the men. But not Pedro. 

Ic t for him are the new-fangled methods of sanitary living, 

1an-made laws. Reckless as the wildest pirate that ever 


3 edro all over. 

I first saw him on a muggy day late in June. With two of 
‘cronies he was swaggering along the cobble-stoned street, 
dir . takishly tied over one eye. Rag-tattered and 


if tue e of his ten years’ Fesidence i in Puerto Barrios, consid: 
mself as ancient as the town fathers. “Not so good, eh?” 
‘tatters before him fluttered ever so slightly as if in af- 
tion. “Had a fight with one of the montadores (chicle- 
Eo ? Or left the jungle for good?” 

these questions, Pedro Shitueed indifferently. His one 
00 id eye betrayed not the slightest change of expression at 
gain meeting the man who had once befriended him. 

1“ “Maybe,” he finally grunted. “Maybe work, tomorrow.” 

| Then for no reason at all, his glassy black eye side-tracked 
pn my general direction. Something about its cool stare made 
‘ne shudder involuntarily—that and the easy way he had of 
ngering the long knife worn conspicuously in his belt. 

; | “Here, buy yourself a drink.” My friend tossed him a coin. 


COLLECTING THE SAP 


“at two feet from the ground where the grooves converge a 
a driven into the tree to hold the gourd into which the 
lows. When the gourd is filled it is taken to camp where 
he sap is poured into pots and cooked until it gums. 


CHICLERO AT WORK 


Aided by climbing spurs and ropes the chicleros scale the lofty 
chicle trees and cut with their large machetes the grooves in which 
the sap will flow. It is dangerous and exhausting work and 


accidents are frequent. 


“Only this time,” he said, “don’t get into another fight with that 
ugly knife of yours.’ 

“Si, Sefior.” A slight flicker of his eye, and Pedro had shuf- 
fled his tatters down the street toward the sidewalk café. As 
he walked, the soles of his sandals made a strange clacking 
sound against the stones, like the lashing of storm-tossed palm 
leaves. 

“Poor devils. They work hard enough.” There was com- 
miseration in my friend’s voice. “For nearly seven months 
they live in jungle hell-holes. Death lurks around the nearest 
bush or tree. Even in the air itself. They risk their lives to 
get their stuff, and do you know what they are paid?” He 
snorted contemptuously. “Ten cents a pound! After the sea- 
son is over, they are doing well if they come out with fifty 
dollars.” 


” 


The planes of the Arovias de Guatemala carry all manner 
of things into the jungle from live animals to refrigerators. 
Here a drum of gasoline is being loaded for shipment. 


The Peten district of Guatemala is rich 
with hundreds of zapote or chico-sapote 
trees that are tapped every seven to ten 
years for the latex or milk which is the 
base of chewing gum. In 1940, more 
than 2,500,000 pounds of chicle were 
brought out of Puerto Barrios. This 
meant work for the greater proportion of 
Guatemala’s flfty thousand chicleros. 

All chico-saporte lands in Guatemala 
are owned by the government which has 
decreed that all chicle must be shipped 
through Puerto Barrios. Once the town’s 
harbor was dotted with sailing ships and 
freighters of every description. Now, 
with chicle being flown to the States, they 
have slipped quietly away like disappoint- 
ed suitors. 

Up to the last few years contractors 
figured they must use twenty mules over 
a period of five weeks to bring out two 
tons of chicle from the jungle. Now, 
one plane in one. hour and a half can do 
the trick—aided by daring young pilots 
who can land on fields no larger than 
postage stamps. 

Although man may have conquered the 
air, he has not conquered the jungle. In 
its Swampy, miasmic depths, grows a 
lush abundance of trees and bushes and 
vines—alluring in its promise of hidden 
treasure. Once the newcomer has ven- 
tured into its almost impenetrable depths, 
he finds himself caught in the tentacles 
of a huge land octopus. In the titanic 
life-and-death struggle which follows, no 
man emerges unscathed. 

It is not chance that has made so many 
one-eyed chicleros. Close to the chico- 
sapote grows a poisonous tree from 
which drips a corrosive sap. One drop 
of it will eat out the eyeball. 

Pedro can’t tell you its botanical name 
—perhaps it hasn’t any—but he knows 
what it can do. 

“Compadre (companion) tree. Bad. 
Mucho bad,” he mutters. ‘Young chic- 
leros don’t know. They climb. Something 
drops. Then they don’t look up any more. 
Or look with one eye. Like me.’ His 
black eve blazes with sudden hatred. 


sont 


a Oe 
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“Senor, 1 hada striend:vonee, “We 
went into the jungle. Partners. He 
didn’t tell me. When the tree-devil took 
my eye, he took my chicle. My woman. 
You don’t need two eyes, Senor,” he 
fingered his machete thoughtfully, “to 
kill a snake.” 

In this land of eternal twilight the chic- 
lero learns to tread carefully, gingerly. 
He must always be on guard against hid- 
den bogs of slimy mud, for like treacher- 
ous quicksands they trap the unwary. 

Here lurks one of the most feared of 
all snakes—the cunning bushmaster. For 
hours it will stalk its prey, and then 
strike suddenly, bringing certain death. 

Pedro must also guard against the 
chicle fly that bites the ears and causes 
ulcerous sores. Many a time he has felt 
the screw worm burys itself in his flesh. 


But it is not wholly against the wild 
beasts of the jungle that the chiclero 
fights. He must fight human beasts, too. 
Many a criminal has taken refuge in the 
jungle, for jungles tell no tales. He who 
is quickest with his machete lives longest. 
Such is jungle law—the only kind that 
the chiclero recognizes. 


After the montadores round up the 
chicleros and exact their fees from both 
parties, all further matters are settled 
between the contractors and the chiclero. 


The contractor is never deeply con- 
cerned—nor does he question too deeply 
—the past of any of his workers. It is 
no concern of his. If it were ... well, 
one less chiclero—does it matter so 
much? Besides his own life is anything 
but an open book. 

Chicle is harvested only in the rainy 
season, for it is necessary to-have a cer- 
tain amount of moisture present. When 
there is plenty of rain the sap flows gen- 
erously down the zig-zag cuts of the 
tree. If the season is dry—as it is oc- 
casionally—the sap coagulates in the 
trunk and the chiclero gets nothing. Some- 
times a good tree is barren. 

About the first of July, the contractor 
goes into the jungle with his food sup- 


. plies, tools, chiclenes and natilendy 


set up a centtal depot: house, office’ 
storehouses. Out from dus the 
leros operate in groups of eight or 

They in turn stake out a prod 
camp located deep in the jungle, 
charge of this camp is a woman wh 
a period of seven months, cooks, wa: 
and has various duties of an ws 
nature. 


group is noticeably smaller. 
fevers, jealous rages and fights over 
Sattarn who cooks their food—all © 
their toll among the men. 

But Pedro does not concern himse 
too greatly with the future. 
or less of a fatalist, living from day to 
day. Up at dawn, armed with his ins 
arable machete and carrying his em 


The chiclero’s truest friend is his m 
chete, exceedingly sharp and particular 
versatile: . It can lop off the “Team 
branches of a tree, open a coconut or 
spear food. It is the quickest method 1 
settle disputes of any kind. 

As Pedro plunges into the heart of 
section, he selects a tree, catches his ro 
over the lowest branch, and pulls himsel 
up until he is twenty-five or thirty feet 
above ground. — a 

Rope-anchored against the tree, 
hacks at it, zig-zag fashion with his ma- 
chete. He must guard against cutting 
too deep. That kills the tree. He mu 
guard against cutting his own guide rope. 
Thank him, for seldom is a doctor 
within easy reach of jungle camps. 

Unlike the majority of his countrymen 
Pedro rarely takes time for a mid-day 
meal or a siesta. If he works rapidly, 
he can milk seven or eight trees a da 
The small tree yields around four or five 
pounds of chicle, while a very large one 
brings fifteen to twenty pounds. 2M 

At the end of the week—if he hasn't 
had some of his chicle stolen by a light- 
fingered camp-brother, or gotten into- 
fight over “Cook’s” distribution of 
(Continued on page 31) 


Crowds of natives always greet the incoming planes. This gro 
is waiting for a cargo of fresh vegetables and meat that has c 
from the highland farms around Cuatemale City, 


The airplane has brought the isolated jungle villages into close 


contact with civilization. Goods which took several weeks to 
reach the interior now arrive in a few hours. 


will spend a quiet Sunday 
ee or more pounds of 


quid, light greyish sub- 
n the milk thickens suf- 
pours it while it is still 


driver from the central 
} \ 
ks are taken to the ware- 
‘to be halved and quar- 
r inspection. Finally, the 
es to the cutter who can be 
ering as the bossiest top 
‘He either passes or rejects 


re were no wild game laws 
aboriginal days, the lizard- 
| Indians depleted the number 
» chuckawallas until today only 
mparative handful remain. 
‘those that do exist are often 
at | ‘by sportsmen who do not 
sje the significant part they 
id in the history of the Indians 
2 Southwest. Nature students of 
Jrnia and Arizona, though, have 
pa a program by which chucka- 
s can be studied and their num- 
+/increased. A student takes a 
red chuckawalla to his labora- 
cand. places it under observation. 
2} vill note that the chuckawalla, if 
i inder side of its abdomen is 
rf ched, will roll over on its back 
(remain in that position for some 
| When handled roughly it will 
7 ‘a few rapid ‘strokes with its 
and should a person fan its 
( with his fingers, it will open 
/ its mouth and bare its short, 
b teeth. After studying the crea- 
| : 
| for a week or so, however, the 
ent will take it back to the desert 
q! itains, to an environment where 
ad its fellows will flourish and 
laty. 
e largest lizard within the Uni- 
\States is the two-foot long Gila 
ster (pronounced Heela). It has 
lump and rounded abdomen, a 
e head, a thick tail and a set of 
short legs, and its drags its 
‘body as it moves about over 
earth, Its outer skin is made up 
all beads set next to one 
, and because of that science 
of it as the beaded lizard. 


“@ 
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es throughout the world, 
Heloderma suspectum, the 
i¢ name for the before men- 
ila monster, and Heloderma 
The head and body of the 
nster is marbled with black 
ale yellow or pink and the 


is pattern for their famed 
This lizard may be found in 
of Southern California, 
and along the Gila River 
_ Heloderma horridum, 
is a color that is mostly all 
brown with small splotches 
N there. and there, may be 
van west Mexico. 


(Continued from page 30) 


it—depending upon the cleanness and 
the amount of moisture present. Then 
it boards the waiting plane and _ is 
flown thousands of miles to New 
York. 

Figures have been quoted to prove 
that a chiclero can take out around 
2,000 pounds of chicle during the 
seven months’ season. Enough to 
net him two hundred dollars. 

But these figures do not tell the 
whole story. Since Pedro can buy 
only through the contractor and the 
stores favored by him, he soon dis- 
covers that his total mounts with sur- 
ptising rapidity. Even in the jungle, 
there are always “extras.” 

It’s an old American custom—that 


LIZARDS 
(Continued from page 13) 


More unusual than its limited 
habitat is the fact that the beaded 
lizard is the New World’s only 
poisonous lizard. The bite of the 
Gila monster has caused intense suf- 
fering to human beings in a dozen or 
more authenticated cases. 'The teeth 
of the creature’s lower jaw are 
grooved, and at their base there is a 
swelling that indicates the poison 
glands. Although the Gila monster is 
most docile in captivity, and experts 
handle it without fear, in the wild 
it is very ferocious when it is dis- 
turbed. At such times it rears up, 
opens its mouth, sticks out its forked 
purple tongue and hisses. Should it 
succeed in seizing a person, it hangs 
on with bull-dog tenacity, and, after 
twisting its body around in an upside- 
down position, it forces the venom 
down through the grooved teeth and 
into the wounds made by its teeth. 

The female Gila monster during 
July and August digs a hole in some 
damp sand and therein lays from six 
to thirteen eggs, which are soft 
shelled and about the size of hen 
eggs. She then covers them over with 
two or three inches of sand, which 
when heated up by the sun acts like 
an incubator. Within twenty-eight to 
thirty days they hatch, and the young- 
lings that emerge are about four 
inches in length, and their color, 
though the same as their parent’s is 
much more vivid than hers. For food, 
a Gila monster in the wild eats mice 
and frogs, worms and centipedes, eggs 
of birds and reptiles, but in an arti- 
ficial confinement it is fed almost 
solely hen eggs. 

And yet, whether a lizard be the 
size of the Gila monster or as tiny 
as some of those lizards known as 
the swifts, each species presents a 
fascinating study. For instance there 
are the geckos, which ‘have toes that 
terminate in an adhesive pad and are 
able to climb over smooth and per- 
pendicular surfaces, or even to walk 
upside down on the ceiling in the 
manner of a fly. Then there are the 
collar and leopard lizards, the: first 
having a band of color around its 
throat that looks like a collar, and 
the other, with a long, tapering tail 
several times the length of its four- 
inch body, being spotted like a 
leopard. Finally, there are the cha- 


GUM HUNTERS OF THE JUNGLES 


of chewing gum. Long before Colum- 
bus landed on the shores of the New 
World, the Indians of South America 
and Mexico were using chicle to fill 
the cavities of their teeth: They even 
used it for medicine. 

But what does Pedro care about 
early Americans? He is interested 
only in modern Americans. Americans 
whose jaws move faster than light- 
ning. 

Buenos amigos—these Americanos! 
Maybe the war will not be so long... 
Then he and Manuel and Beppo and 
all the others will again hear the wel- 
come call, “More chicle, Pedro. More 


gum for the Americanos!” 
ei) eee 


meleons, those lizards which a host 
of people declare can change their 
color at will. While, to ibe sure, the 
color of these creatures alters from 
time to time, this is not brought about 
on their own accord, for the deter- 
mining factors are the atmospheric 
temperature, the creature’s health, its 
excitement and the direction in which 
the light strikes it. 

Just what is a lizard? The general 
definition is that a lizard is a cold- 
blooded creature that has a backbone, 
and that creeps or crawls. In other 
words, it is a reptile. With this, how- 
ever, we have not fully defined a 
lizard, for a snake is also a reptile. 
Hence it becomes necessary to dis- 
tinguish between a snake and a lizard. 

In doing this, we find that while 
the lizard and the snake are very 
closely related, there are several fun- 
damental differences. One difference 
is that the majority of lizards possess 
four limbs, and a snake none. But 
this is not a sure clue, for there are 
some lizards with only two legs, and 
others, like that lizard mistakingly 
called the glass snake, with no visible 
legs. Other differences are: most liz- 
ards have eye-lids and external ear- 
openings, but these are absent from 
the snake; the lizard is not found in 
as many places as the snake; and the 
lizard sheds its skin piece-meal, while 
the snake does it all at once. But 
more basic than all these differences 
is the observation of anatomists that 
in the lizard the two halves of the 
lower jaw are firmly united in front, 
while those of the snake are con- 
nected only by an elastic ligament. 

What use are lizards, you may 
wonder, The answer to that is that 
besides a few species affording food 
for certain peoples, they serve man- 
kind by destroying insects and other 
vermin. If it were not for this bal- 
ance of nature, man himself would 
soon vanish from the face of the 
earth because injurious creatures 
would deprive him of food, and even 
standing room. But more than that, 
lizards, because of their odd appear- 
ance and habits, benefit man by offer- 
ing a fascinating world for him to 
explore as he goes about in forest 
and desert to learn more about the 


ways of nature. 
zs * * 
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OUR MEN NEED 


* BOOKS + 


SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


That book you’ve en- 
joyed — pass it along to 
a man in uniform, Leave 
it at the nearest col- 
lection center or public 
library for the 1943 
VICTORY BOOK 
CAMPAIGN. 
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WAR COMES TO THE NEGRO REPUBLIC 
(Continued from page 19) 


those of our Pilgrim Fathers. Dis- 
ease, attacks by native tribes, lack 
of supplies, and adverse climatic con- 
ditions played havoc with the early 
colonists. Deaths were frequent, 
health was imperiled. In 1837 the 
struggling communities united in the 
Commonwealth of Liberia, governed 
by a board of directors delegated ‘by 
the several parent societies in the 
United States. A dispute with Sierra 
Leone and the British Government 
over the right to levy local import 
duties resulted in the decision to 
inaugurate a republic. Liberia’s dec- 
laration of independence was pro- 
claimed on July 24, 1847, and treaties 
were soon afterwards negotiated with 
Great Britain, France, the Hanseatic 
Republics, Belgium and Denmark. 

For political and racial reasons it 
was not possible for the American 
Government to extend recognition to 
its protegé until 1862. From then on, 
however, the trials and tribulations 
of the young republic were followed 
with a sympathetic and watchful 
eye in the United States. ‘Territorial 
encroachments on Liberian territory 
by her neighbors did not go un- 
noticed, though no active interference 
was ever offered by this Govern- 
ment. At one time coffee and sugar 
cane were a profitable source of trade, 
but the emergence of Brazil on the 
coffee market ruined the bulk of 
Liberian prospects. The first World 
War broke up plans for an inter- 
national loan of $1,700,000 guaran- 
teed by American, British, German 
and French bankers, and Liberia 
slipped into a morass of debts 
brought on by ill-advised promotion 
schemes and foreign fiscal entangle- 
ments. In 1926 the Firestone inter- 
ests arranged for a loan of $5,000,000 
to the Liberian Government and for 
the appointment of an American 
Financial Advisor who at present 
supervises the collection of the Gov- 
emment’s revenues as well as its ex- 
penditures.. Thanks to the strict ad- 
ministration of the provisions of the 
loan, Liberia has a balanced budget— 
though it totals less than a million 
dollars—and successfully manages to 
meet all current obligations. 

One of the basic articles of the 
Liberian constitution provides that 
only persons of African descent are 
eligible for citizenship or can own 
land in the republic. Immigration has 
been slow of recent years, owing to 
certain restrictions very properly 
designed to discourage sundry Negro 
“repatriation” proposals which are 
advanced from time to time. Those 
admitted to Liberia for permanent 
residence must be in possession of 
sufficient funds to afford them a fair 
start in a foreign land; agriculturists 
or those possessed of some skill 
which might contribute to the eco- 
nomic life of the country are wel- 
comed. Fewer than three hundred 
white persons live in the country, 
mostly Firestone employees and mis- 
sionaries. 
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Much of the credit for Liberia’s 
wholehearted cooperation in the war- 
time crisis goes to its capable presi- 
dent, Edwin Barclay. Of outstand- 
ing ability, President Barclay has an 
intelligent grasp of Liberian prob- 
lems as well as the vision to per- 
ceive the benefits of close association 
with the United States. A represen- 
tative of Americo-Liberian stock, 
born on Liberian soil and educated 
in the College of Monrovia, he ranks 
high among the statesmen of the 
world and is among the foremost 
administrators his country has ever 
known. However, his tenure of office 
must soon expire and, in accordance 
with the constitution, new presidential 
elections must be held. 

The economic development of 
Liberia has been hampered by sev- 
eral insuperable obstacles, such as 
funds to open up the interior and to 
eliminate the characteristic sandbars 
at the entrance to all ports. Yet the 
possibilities are considerable. Gold 
exists in paying quantities at today’s 
prices. Iron ore of excellent grade 
occurs in the Bomi Hills and else- 
where, but its exploitation would be 
costly under present conditions. A 
careful mineral survey has never 
been made, and if a comprehensive 
scientific reconnaissance were to be 
undertaken valuable deposits might 
ibe discovered in the still unexplored 
areas. Except for an occasional ex- 
plorer or scientist, few travelers 
visit the baked mud and thatched- 
roof villages of the primitive tribes. 

In the last war, Liberia followed 
the lead of the United States and 
after a period of neutrality courage- 
ously entered the struggle against 
Germany. Germans were expelled 
from. Liberia and a few Liberian 
soldiers were actually sent to France. 
At Monrovia, the German cable was 
destroyed and the cable station con- 
verted into a hospital. lLiberians 
have never forgotten the retaliation 
visited upon them ‘one morning by 
the Kaiser’s navy, when a submarine 
boldly shelled the capital, destroying 
the French wireless and sihking the 
only gunboat owned by the republic. 

Fate has again brought Liberia face 
to face with war against Germany. 
At the start of the present conflict 
President Barclay announced his 
country’s neutrality but soon recog- 
nized the fact that Liberia by its 
geographical position was directly 
in the path of the storm. Suspicious 
of German friendship, which could 
never lbe reconciled with Hitler’s 
theories about the colored races of 
the world, there was not the slightest 
doubt where Liberia’s sympathies 
lay. Following the recent defense 
agreement with the United States, 
history repeated itself and German 
citizens were asked to leave the coun- 
try. Today Liberia has ranged her- 
self unequivocally on the side of the 
United Nations, and once ‘again 
marches in step with the ideological 
forces which gave it birth. 


“THE LIVING PAST IN MODERN | MEXI 
(Continued from page 10) 


they retired, the Queen to a raised 
platform, the others to seats in that 
row of chairs which, as the program 
advanced and the seats were filled, 
proved to be the most important else 
ment in the decor. 

However, though music echoed and 
re-echoed, color flashed, and knife- 
blades glinted—the queen’s offering 
had been only the first of many—the 
scene for all its brilliance was not 
without its moments of vivid con- 
trast. Present also were those whose 
habiliments were far from splendid, 
whose offerings were meager and 
whose faces and bearing though dig- 
nified were not joyous. There was 
even a group which came quite empty- 
handed, and so did not trouble to 
climb the slope. Nevertheless, its 
membets walked, if anything, more 
proudly than the rest—and this, you 
were told, was exactly what was to be 
expected of them for these were the 
mysterious, unpredictable Mixes. 


The smallest of the ethnic groups, 
the Mixes are the poorest. and the 
proudest. Seeking no contact with 
the others they come out from and 
disappear again into their habitat in 
the mountain ffastnesses out yonder, 
in the very heart of that nudo of 
which we have spoken. A _ barren, 
arid region it yields a bare subsist- 
ence, but it is said to be practically 
impregnable; and for this reason or 
some other the Mixes enjoy the proud 
distinction of never having been con- 
quered by any other raza. It has been 
suggested that they are of Northern 
European origin—a theory borne out 
by their total lack of resemblance in 
feature and habit to all other Oaxa- 
cans. And the astonishing fact was 
that, though their garments were of 
a dull, nondescript green, and the 
women’s head-covering a bowl made 
from a kind of gourd, their danza 
was the sensation of the afternoon’s 
program... Like a bolt from the blue, 
at complete variance with all that had 
gone before or followed it, it was 
performed with heads and bodies bent 
over folded arms; and, strange to say, 
its movements exhibited a design that 
might have derived from many seen 
in New York today! It left the 
Oaxaca audience dumbfounded, and 
rightly so. For how was one to ac- 
count for such a demonstration on the 
part of an ignorant, illiterate people 
living in a remote land. 


Meanwhile, however, despite these 
occasional interruptions in the flow 
of bounty, his lordship, the cacique, 
had been faring not too badly. In 
fact, by this time his figure was all 
but submerged in the steadily rising 
tide of tribute—some of which was 
alive and included turkeys, chickens 
and a baby crocodile from the coastal 
region. There were giant pumpkins, 
papaya, tomatoes, eggs, tortillas and 
flagons of mescal, the local and very 
potent native liquor. Bags of flour, 
frijoles, sugar and sweets were piled 
on serapes as well as fur pelts, straw 
hats, sombreros and inlaid boxes. 
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Such was the Gueleguetza, 
cept 'for the coming of dusk 
have gone on and on. But 
its separate bits of color we 
ing down the mountainside 
escaping from a giant kaleidos 
and the show was over. | 
as it had been, however, 
monial showed only one of t! 
guetza’s many features; a1 
matter of fact, in the Zapote 
the term “tribute-gathering” 
properly apply to it at all. 
nal purpose is defined as tha 
“bringing presents to the king,” 
sisting, as on this occasion, 5 
ples of the best products of the | 
ous regions. But this was a1 
detail aside from its very real f 
tion in the Zapotec social st: 
In this latter great emphasis was 
on two factors, solidarity and mt 
help; and to implement this spiri 
fraternity two institutions were 
ated—and still exist. The G 
guetza was one; the other was fe 
the Tequio. i 

Under the latter the inhabitant; 
a district are organized for collec 
cooperation in the construction 
markets, roads and bridges, and 
destruction of plagues and hary 
threatening pests. The 
supplements this organizatio 
bringing collectivism to bear oa 
social problems of the individ 
When, for instance, the economic 
sources of a family are insufficien 
meet the demands of socially imy 
tant events such as birth, marri 
death or accident the Gueleguetz 
invoked to deal with the emerge 
The bridal couple, for example 
provided with all that is needed 
the wedding feast—the food, 
music for the fandango, or wedc 
dance, the liquor, all which ace 
paniments are among the nul 
musts in Mexico. Should these 1 
visions not suffice, other inciden 
such as clothing, furniture and ta 
ware are also forthcoming—even, ] 
haps, the tiny hut in which the nev 
weds are to live and bring into 
world new members of the group 


Note how relatively insignifican 
this scheme of things was the sp 
did spectacle we had just witnes 
Or was it, in fact, so unimporte 
In view of all the elements a 
which our eyes had been. feas 
these many days past, might it no 
that joyousness and the creatio: 
beauty were recognized considerati 
among the Zapotecs? However 
may be, an interesting comment 
the way of life of the Za cor 
ironically enough, from a descent 
of the conquistadors. Says Se 
Jorge Fernando Iturribarria, in 
recently published “History of | 
xaca”; 


“(Our) governments should e 


that it may not disappear, sine 
constitutes one of the most beaut 
and exemplary legacies from ma 
culture,” 


and exploration; 


_ MEDICINE GOES TO SEA 
e was a time in our history when 
wounded in action in a naval 
was heaved overboard. Today, in 
war of well-trained physicians and 
technical knowledge the Ameri- 
ople are apt to accept as a matter 
urse the expert medical care pro- 
ed for the men in our armed services. 
yas not always so. In his new historical 
el, Rivers of Glory, F. van Wyck 
g on gives an amazingly accurate and 
ing picture of the treatment of naval 
7. in Revolutionary times. Mr. 
n, now a Lt. Colonel in the Army, is 
ognized as one of the foremost experts 
he Revolutionary Navy. 
During the Revolutionary War, Colonel 
fason says, “there was no provision for 
la Naval hospital, let alone a Medical 
Board. There were no funds appropri- 
ated. Nor were the local people of any 
p. either, for they would not contrib- 
lute to the care of seamen from other 
‘states. This seems unbelievable to us. 
‘Today Americans contribute to the re- 
lief of not only their own countrymen 
‘but to the relief of half the rest of the 
world as well, but America, too, was once 
regional and narrow. 
“The medical situation was desperate. 
lt Boston, for instance, the Marine So- 
| ciety hospital was not open to’ men-of- 
warsmen. Only merchant sailors were 
cared for there. "The other hospital in the 
‘vicinity — Vassall’s at Cambridge — was 
filled up and short of supplies. Doctors 
_were so appalled at the horror of existing 
conditions that they opened small hospi- 
tals of their own. They had no money, 
_however, and no help, so the improvised 
medical homes for seamen were, of neces- 
sity, of the crudest sort. 
_ “In Rivers of Glory, I have described 
prototype of these surgeons, Dr. Wal- 
Ls Blanchard, and in the hospital that 
he set up, we have an authentic picture 
of the only medical care available to the 
‘sailors of that time. Dr. Blanchard took 
over a sail loft down by the Boston docks 
for his hospital. The loft was a dilapi- 
dated brick structure, gritty, dim and 
chilly. With only the feeble light of a 
ingle grimy window, the wretches, gaunt 
unshaven in their rags, lay huddled 
on trusses of straw, their naked feet ex- 
tended towards a single charcoal brazier. 
one place three men often lay together 
mder a single set of blankets. 
‘Everywhere there was filth. Lice 
-awled over the men. The Marine Board 
‘made no appropriation for even lye 
“soap. Drugs and anesthetics were 
existent. Often, since there was no 
2udanum available to the doctor, men 
their bandages away in their de- 
m and so disturbed their wounds 
they died. The men were even de- 
e solace of nurses—only a slattern- 
Negress was there to help them. 
| board ship,” 


2 OME to create and promote interest in travel 

to furnish its members injorma- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
ihe development of our National Parks and _play- 
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Mason, “conditions were no better. 
operating table was the mess table. The 
surgeon’s instruments were few and 
crude. The saw was usually borrowed 
from the carpenter’s kit. Lint was reck- 
oned too expensive to be used for the 
washing of wounds. Sponges were used 
instead, but the supply of sponges was 
limited, and, in action, one sponge was 
used to dress the wounds of perhaps a 
dozen men. This practice naturally fa. 
voured the spreading of various forms of 
blood - poisoning. Gangrene and _ its 
cousins were the most common cause of 
death. If a man didn’t die of his wound, 
he usually died of blood-poisoning. Still 
in the far distant future was the discov- 
ery of the miraculous ‘sulfa’ drugs that 
play so vital a part in the war medicine 
of today. 

“Contrast this picture with the medical 
situation in World War II,” Colonel 
Mason goes on. “A glimpse at the Mili- 
tary Surgeon or any official publication of 
the Navy will show that today the sea- 
man gets medical treatment which in 
many cases is far advanced over what 
civilians receive. The motto of today’s 
war surgeon is ‘We do not intend to have 
our men die.’ 

“Every kind of medical service, and 
of the latest type, is provided in today’s 
Navy. Provision is made for the care of 
the men under all conditions. While the 
fleet is at sea it is followed by one of the 
many hospital ships staffed by nurses and 
expert physicians. Some of these doctors 

ave given up five-figured practices to 
serve in the Navy. 

“The hospital ships, as. their names, 
Relief, Solace, etc., imply, carry a full 
complement of trained anesthetists, den- 
tists, oculists and pharmacists in addition 
to regular surgeons and physicians. The 
pharmacy, alone, is a sight to gladden the 
heart. All the latest and the most efficient 
drugs are present, including the wonder 
drugs — sulfanilamide and _ sulfathiozole 
which have reduced gangrene to a prac- 
tically non-existent factor. 

“In these ships there are places cet 
aside to cope with any contingency that 
may arise — operating rooms, contagion 
wards, accident wards, rooms for the 
treatment of all catarrhal fevers from 
common colds to pneumonia.” 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life: 
the good roads, safety first, 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
ihe world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


to assist 
city beautiful, and ail 


THE CLUB’S NEW QUARTERLY 
PUBLICATIONS 


For the benefit of those members who 
may have missed the announcement 
about the new quarterly publications of 
the Club we should like to call attention 
to our winter selections. Once again we 
have the pleasure of announcing two 
books instead of one. These books are 
Flight From Terror by Otto Strasser and 
He’s in the Paratroops Now by A. D. 
Rathbone IV. 

Otto Strasser is Hitler’s civilian enemy 
number one—six times Hitler has tried 
to kill him and six times Strasser has sur- 
vived. When Strasser fled Germany in 
1934 he left an organization that has 
struck dread into the heart of every Nazi. 
Today from his headquarters in Canada 
he continues to direct an underground 
movement against Hitler. 

Flight From Terror is a story of his 
super-eventful life and it is an exciting 
and illuminating account of how Nazi 
Germany came into being. 

He’s in the Paratroops Now is a story 
of one of the most remarkable branches 
of our fighting forces. It tells how the 
paratroopers are trained, how they fight 
and how they carry on their spectacular 
maneuvers Over forests, deserts, moun- 
tains and even Arctic snows. 

Flight From Terror is a volume of 361 
pages with a jacket in full color. He’s in 
the Paratroops Now is a volume of 190 
pages superbly illustrated with nearly a 
100 photographs showing all the hair- 
raising activities of these air borne fight- 
ers. These two volumes are offered to our 
members at half the regular price. Those 
who are interested in receiving detailed 
information about these books may do so 
by writing to the Secretary. 


-SEEING NEW ORLEANS TODAY 


The removal of sightseeing motor tours 
in New Orleans does not in any way affect 
or curtail the opportunities this city af- 
fords the visitor. 

While “horse and buggy” sightseeing 
is still in its embryonic state, it is grow- 
ing in popularity. New Orleans has this 
service in the French Quarter, which is 
in keeping with the typical vibrant spirit 
of the period it represents, and is a pa- 
triotic gesture as well. 

The highlight of New Orleans’ attrac- 
tions is the famous and picturesque Vieux 
Carré, which can be appreciated and ab- 
sorbed thoroughly only by browsing and 
hesitating along its historic streets and 
entering the corridors leading to court- 
yards and patios. 

Sightseeing by public transportation 
facilities can also be recommended. The 
planned street car tours give detailed in- 
formation as to the numerous attractions 
one may enjoy in the vicinity in which 
they alight—what to do then, and where 
to go from there. 
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ST. PAUL—THE FIRST ONE HUNDRED YEARS 
i (Continued from page 25) 


forests of the Pacific Northwest. “No 
matter,” thought the industrial inter- 
ests of Minneapolis; “we still have 
wheat for our mills.” 

Wheat, raised in gigantic volume on 
huge “bonanza” farms, indeed stepped 
into the breech—temporarily, at least. 
The erstwhile lumberjacks became 
farm hands or laborers for the grow- 
ing network of railroads. Minnesota 
became the “breadbasket of the 
world,’ and Minneapolis the Flour 
City. In: his office in St. Paul, 
Hill pursued, more vigorously than 
ever, his dream of empire. The 
great Northwest, with its teeming 
double metropolis, would supply the 
staff of life to points as far-flung as 
Yokohama and Hong Kong. Hill’s 
freight cars would carry the grain 
and manufactures to Seattle and re- 
turn loaded with rich cargoes from 
the Orient. Unfortunately for this 
vision, the Panama ‘Canal was opened 
in 1914. 

Almost at once the Twin Cities 
shrank from imperial dignity to mere 
provincial status. Not only was it 
cheaper to ship by water from New 
York to Hong Kong, rather than by 
rail and water via ports on the West 
Coast; it became cheaper to use the 
long water route from New York to 
Seattle via the canal, rather than the 
transcontinental rail route via Chicago 
and the Twin Cities. 

To make matters worse, foreign 
countries, particularly Russia and the 
Argentine, arose to challenge Minne- 
sota’s supremacy in wheat. Farm land 
values had skyrocketed during the first 
World War; the loss of foreign mar- 
kets for grain, plus the inevitable 
post-war. deflation, left Minnesota 
farms enormously overcapitalized, and 
the whole region’s agriculture slid, 
after 1921, into a slump from which it 
has never entirely recovered. 

Even the development, during this 
era, of the state’s rich iron deposits 
in the North was unable to stem the 
decline, for the chief beneficiaries were 
eastern industrial interests. Duluth 
became an important port, of course, 
but few steel mills came to Minnesota. 
The populations stranded in the north 
woods “cutover” area, after the de- 
parture of the lumbermen, never 
greatly benefited from the exploitation 
of the state’s vast mineral resources. 

The Northwest, rural and urban, 
found itself with a large mass of eco- 
nomically submarginal population on 
its hands—a population which very 
. quickly showed a distinct determina- 
tion to solve its problems in its own 
way. In characteristically American 
fashion, these farmers and laborers 
pursued their destiny via the ballot, 
and Minnesota became the home of 
America’s first Farmer-Labor party. 
Two years before the New Deal initi- 
ated its liberal program for the coun- 
try as a whole, Floyd B. Olson, a con: 
fessed radical, was inaugurated as gov- 
ernor in Cass Gilbert’s white marble 
capitol building in St. Paul. 

One more decade, of course, brings 
this record—necessarily incomplete— 
up-to-date. The problems, which re- 
quired somewhat more than winter 
carnivals (St. Paul) and midsummer 
“Aquatennials” (Minneapolis) to iron 
out, remain unsolved, in large meas- 
ure. Some steps were taken, to be 
sure: the development of a large- 
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scale and successful codperative 
movement in agriculture and the initi- 
ation of technological research at the 
State University with a view to dis- 
covering mew sources of. industrial 
wealth. 

Industry opposed the political alli- 
ance of agriculture and labor. The 
descendants of the empire builders 
were loath to yield~any part of the 
control they had enjoyed as a matter 
of tradition. In 1934 actual civil 
strife broke out in Minneapolis be- 
tween the two factions in the widely- 
publicized truck drivers’ strike of that 
summer. The result (apart from as- 
sorted broken heads, flaming news- 
paper editorials, and several deaths 
from violence) was the transforma- 
tion of Minneapolis from an open- to 
a closed-shop town. But three years 
ago, after a campaign previously un- 
matched in the State for its bitterness, 
the Farmer-Laborites were ousted, 
and today the Republicans, led by the 
youthful governor, Harold E. Stassen, 
once more guide Minnesota’s political 
destinies, to the extreme satisfaction 
of the traditionally conservative Twin 
City press. 

The visitor to the Twin Cities will 
find the normal American scene of 
the Middle West. There will be cer- 
tain striking local differences, nat- 
urally. Minneapolis is larger, more 
bustling and obviously commercial. 
St. Paul, traditionally the Boston of 
the West, will seem more settled—and 
more like home to the average east- 
erner. The preponderance of Scan- 
dinavian names on Minneapolis stores 
will rightly be regarded as character- 
istic—in St. Paul the presence of 
many Irish and Germans should 
awaken no surprise. 

Physically the two cities differ 
widely; again, at certain points, they 
are true identical twins. Downtown 
Minneapolis has broad shopping 
avenues, and while its skyscrapers are 
tall, they are widely spaced, so that no 
one, even for a moment, could pos- 
sibly confuse this with an eastern 
metropolis. Downtown St. Paul is 
more closely built. The streets are 
narrow—though never as narrow as 
Philadelphia’s Chestnut or Man- 
hattan’s Nassau. Most of the build- 
ings are old, though new structures, 
scattered rather planlessly about, re- 
veal the city’s sporadic efforts to mod- 
ernize itself. 

The residential sections, covering 
tremendous areas, are very much 
alike, architecturally and as to layout. 
Minneapolis, however, uses its best 
ornamental lights only for principal 
boulevards, leaving hundreds of miles 
of its finest residential streets to be 
illuminated only by arc lights at the 
corners. St. Paul spreads smaller 
ornamental lights throughout its finer 
home districts and makes very little 
distinction between these streets and 
its principal arteries. During the day, 
however, these sections are quite in- 
distinguishable. 

Many visitors inquire, “Why don’t 
the Twin (Cities really combine?” 
History and plain economic facts pro- 
vide the answer. Neither city is at 
all inclined to sacrifice the immense 
investment represented by each busi- 
ness district, complete with railroad 
facilities, hotels, office buildings and 
department stores. And though recent 


years have seen an increased willing- 
ness on the part of each to cooperate 
in the solution of mutual problems, 
there remains a core of distrust that 
appears ineradicable, even today. 

Then, too, society in the two cities 
early established barriers that are still 
difficult to overcome. Old St. Paul 
families have traditionally looked 
somewhat askance at the goings-on 
across the river. And while they took 
pride in their great mansions on Sum- 
mit Avenue, they were inclined to 
view similar houses in the blustering 
Twin as not being altogether in good 
taste. 

Everything considered, St. Paul 
justly ranks itself one of the nation’s 
most attractive cities. The first plan- 
ners of the community well remem- 
bered the New England villages of 
their birth, and today the tall elms 
and maples form great leafy arch- 
ways over dozens of miles of streets, 


‘that is, relics of Minnesota’s fri 


the visitor, ‘the oe Naiters'4 “a 
rarity in Minneapolis), fron 
views of the tight little mass 
town buildings fill the amate 
tographer with delight. An o: 
ing modern sculpture is Carl 
“Indian God of Peace,” carved 
tan Mexican onyx.and standing, 
seven feet high, in the thr 
black glass, gold-ceilinged con 
of the new city hall. Touris 
wish to visit the cathedral < 
buildings of the capitol group, 
of which the State historical ete 


maintains a museum of antiq 


period. i 
And now St. Paul is at war) 
citizens are facing the inevitable 
lems of readjustment with ee 
fortitude and determination th 
carried the city through so many « 
crises during the first hundred “yes 


RE-CREATING A SPANISH MISSION \ Ay 
(Continued from page 21) 


“Behold the dancers, like a’ rusty 
chain, 

Heave slowly in a brown unbroken 
line 


° 


Before a saint within his aspen shrine, 
The tasseled monarch of a strange 
domain. 


Behold the dancers, how they call the 
rain 

With fox-skins, rattles, 
sprays of pine, 

All heathen symbols of the sky’s white 
wine, 

A prayer for plenty at a Christian 
fane. 


and with 


Saint Bonaventure, Lord of Cochiti 

Brown-robed Padre of Red-Hat-with 
Tassels ! 

Make every tassel of the corn to see 

The roof-tops of your brown adobe 
castles : 

Father, rain! sweet rain! rain let it 
be— 

The sign between a Chieftain and his 
vassals!” 


It was not unusual for the padre to 
express himself in verse, and because 
of his books of verse he has just 
recently become a member of the Gal- 
lery of Living Catholic Authors. He 
had been publishing poetry since he 
was sixteen and real recognition came 
in 1939 when his first book of verse, 
Clothed with the Sun, was published 
by Writers Editions of Santa Fe, a 
cooperative enterprise created by a 
group of Southwest writers in 1933. 

In the late afternoon when the San 
Felipe Indians had ended their dance 
they gathered at the shrine of their 
Saint, fired shots in his honor and 


then took the shrine into their vener- 


able church (founded 1694), where 
they said their prayers and dispersed. 
In Fray Angelico’s life this had been 
just another visit to his Indians, As 
their missionary he is likely to be 
called at any time, and in these war 
days he is particularly busy. At Pena 
Blanca, where he is assistant to the 
old pastor, he may spend an entire 


_ gift of God. For all that he d 


morning making out birth certifica 
for Indians in between filling up dr 
and work questionnaires. But t 
is only a small part of his work; 
general duties are those of the or 
nary Catholic priest in a small toi 
He is busy from Mass at six in - 
morning until bedtime, when he rez 
himself to sleep—sometimes eat 
mostly late in the night. : 

In addition to all this Fray r: 
gelico paints murals in his Pena Blat 
church and does heavy construct 
work upon this adobe building 
bring it into architectural harme 
with the New Mexican landsca 
When he first went to Pena Blanca 
found that his predecessors h 
“beautified” the interior and exter 
with a hodgepodge of unrelated : 
ditions and ornaments. “A gab 
farm roof was surmounted with 
dog-house belfry,” he said, “and t 
was capped later on with a mosq 
like derby painted with aluminu 
False Gothic buttresses were Set 
the side and at every corner.” — 
state of the building was such that 
knew it would take years of sp 
time to make it truly beautiful; a 
he knew that if he did not do 1 
work it would remain undone. Ho 
ever, this did not daunt a follower 
St. Francis, although people he 
often marvelled at the heavy work : 
complished by one who weighs o 
120 pounds. 

Fray Angelico insists that his pai 
ing is primitive because he has r 
taken art lessons. Nevertheless, | 
have said that -his Stations of 
Cross, for which local people | 
are likely to make of Pena 
“the lodestone of religious art in 
Mexico.” He is artistic because 
his Latin blood, he modestly says 
other words, his genes and ho 
have made him so—and they a 


priest, poet and painter, the Am 
Southwest is a perfect setting ; 
his work he is helping to make 4 
ica’s “Land of Enchantment” — 
known. 


HE’S IN THE ARMY NOW 
‘Lit. Cou. Wiat1am H. BaumMer 


| the draftee is trained and how he lives in the new 
irican Army. Here is our modern soldier in action— 
infantry, cavalry, air corps, artillery, armored force, 
er branches. Every phase illustrated. $2.50 


HE’s IN THE NAVY NOW 
ly ComMANDER JOHN T. TuTHILL, Jr. 


sea and ashort the many duties and responsibilities, 
vell as the training, of Navy officers and men_are 
stically portrayed. Lavishly illustrated. $2.50 


, HE’S IN THE AIR CORPS NOW 


IY Freperick P. GRAHAM 


exciting record of the nine months of training of a 
flying, navigation, gunnery and bombing. Illus- 
sd by action photographs. $2.5 


. HE’S IN SUBMARINES NOW 


yy Henry FELSEN 


n the day the recruit arrives at one of Uncle Sam’s 
narine schools his course of training is an adventure 
tself—an adventure you share. You listen to the re- 
ings of ship motors under water; see the men rise 
he surface of the escape tower, take their first dives, 
finally become full-fledged submarine men. Illus- 
od with Navy photographs. 2.50 


. HE’S IN THE PARATROOPS NOW 
yy A. D. Rarusone, IV. 


Paratreops are the picked troops of our army. Their 
pons and duties are manifold and hazardous. How 
these men trained? Meet the hardest, toughest, and 
dressed soldiers in our army. Join them in their 
ling maneuvers. With many exciting a de 


, HE’S IN THE ARMORED FORCE NOW 
sy Capt. Appison F. McGues, Jr. 


sther training for the tank corps, motorized in- 
ry, engineers, reconnaissance battalion, artillery, 
ly, maintenance or medical battalion the trainee’s 
< abounds in action. You follow the men through 
r training to become the most terrible and powerful 
er the Ground Forces. Illustrated with Army PES eS 
S. . 


. HE’S IN THE SIGNAL CORPS NOW 
ty Epwarp Moore 


munications! In this war the significance of this 
d is tremendous. The men responsible for communi- 
ons in the U. S. Army are the soldiers and officers 
the U. S. Signal Corp. They are front-line fighters 
have chalked up some of our greatest exploits. 


; book gives an exciting picture of the Signal Corps 
ction on all the far-flung battlefields. It depicts the 
jing that is given to the men at the Signal Corps 
ling camp at Fort Monmouth. It shows the daily 
3 Of the men. The training fits them to set up field 
9 Or telephone equipment under fire. The whole 
y is told in this camplete picture of the Signal Corps 
ction. Profusely illustrated. Ready in April. $2.50 


. HE’S IN THE COAST GUARD NOW 
by Henry FELsEN 


y does America train the men that serve in the Coast 
rd? What are their duties on shore and at sea? This 
< gives the answers and tells what happens to the 
st Guardsman from the time he enters the service 
| he sees action on the global front. 


NM convoys Coast Guardsmen are sailing the seven 
. They patrol America’s 40,000 miles of coastline. 
hundreds of stations their lifeboats are in constant 
liness to plunge into raging seas. On sub-busters they 
ol the perilous shipping lanes seeking enemy raiders. 
every port and harbor they are constantly on guard; 
anes they soar far out to sea seeking submarines, 
ships and sailors in distress. It is a stirring story. 
usely illustrated. Ready in March. $2.50 


HE'S IN SUBMARINES NOW 


Aviation Annual 


‘7 NEW TITLES IN THE FAMOUS 
McBRIDE DEFENSE BOOKS 


*9, HE'S 
NOW 


By Joun Scorr Douctas and Atpert A, SALz 


Here is a book about the men who deliver the goods to 
the United Nations in defiance of submarines, destroyers, 
mine fields and bombing planes. Who are these men? 
How were they trained and what are their manifold 
duties on the turbulent seven seas? 


IN THE MERCHANT MARINE 


First they receive a two months’ course in lifeboat work, 
signaling and naval science; then six or eight months 
aboard an active merchant ship. Finally at the Merchant 
Marine Academy they may take the advanced course 
in nautical training and qualify for commissions as _en- 
signs in the Merchant Marine Reserve of the Navy. This 
book captures the excitement of this service in words 
and in vivid pictures. Ready in April $2.50 


*10. HES IN THE ENGINEERS NOW 


By Cart Mann 


Here is the exciting inside story of one of the most 
spectacular branches of the U. S. Army. The Engineers 
in action—building the Alaska Highway—constructing 
airports in the jungles of New Guinea—setting mine 
traps for the Germans in North Africa. A vivid picture 
of the men in training at_the great school at Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia. Here the Engineer soldier and officer 
learns both to build and to destroy. He learns how to 
throw a bridge across a stream under fire, how to blow 
up enemy pill boxes, how to lay out a temporary airport 
in record time, how to run a military railroad. 


Official pictures show the men in training and action. 
Ready in April. $2.50 


*11. HE'S IN THE MARINE CORPS NOW 


By Joser Israrts, IT 


First to fight! That has been the mission of the U. S. 
Marine Corps since it was founded in the early days of 
the Revolutionary War. 


He’s in the Marines Now tells everything the citizen 
needs to know about this shore-fighting branch of our 
Navy. How the Marine is trained for service, how he 
lives at sea and on the battlefront and how he carries 
on his varied tasks are described here with vigor and 
gusto. Finally, there is a brilliant chapter on the eventful 
history of the Marines from the early days when they 
were dubbed ‘‘leathernecks’’ up to their most audacious 
recent exploits in World War II. 


Graphic action photographs from the Marine Corps files 
illustrate the book. Illustrated. Ready in April. $2.50 


*12. HE'S A GLIDER PILOT NOW 
By Roe: Worrson and Haroip W. Kutick 


One of the most fascinating stories in all military science 
is the development of the glider as a Veeen of war. 
Sailplanes are in our army now. Many thousands of 
young men are training in this vital and colorful branch 
of the air service. Learning topography, meteorology— 
particularly the study of air-currents—the technique of 
parachute jumping and the science of flight, they are 
preparing to take a unique place in our armed forces. 


The absorbing story of gliding, with the description of 
glider pilot training, is told in this book, Superb photo- 
graphs show every phase of glider-pilot training and 
action. Ready in April. $2.50 


*13. HE’S IN THE ARTILLERY NOW 


By CuHarp Powers SmitH, Captain, Field Artil- 
lery, World War 1 


At Fort Bragg, North Carolina, and other training camps 
thousands of young Americans are learning the new 
technique of field artillery, At Fort Munroe, Virginia, 
and other centers the coast artillery men are learning 
to defend our coasts, and coasts in Europe when the 
time comes. The story of the training of men in both 
field and coast artillery is graphically told by Chard 
Powers Smith, distinguished novelist, who was a captain 
in the field artillery in the First World War. 


Ex-captain Smith knows the life of an artilleryman at 


FA complate tecord ~ in both teat ond 
rot the: fighting planes « 


firsthand. His skill with the pen gives the reader a 
remarkably vivid feeling of what firing the big guns— 
and light pieces too—in action is like. 

Illustrated with dramatic official pictures. $2.50 


14. WAR WINGS 
15. WAR PLANES OF THE AXIS 


By Davin C. Cooke 


The Janes Fighting Ships of the air fleets of both the 
United Nations and the Axis. Books no air-minded citizen 
can do without. Lavishly illustrated. Each $2.75 


16. THE MODEL PLANE ANNUAL 1943 
~ Epirep sy Davin C. Cooke anv Jesse DAvipson 


For the hobbyist, the aeronautical student, and the 
aviator, this book provides invaluable information on the 
building and flying of model planes, presenting the latest 
developments in the field. Over 200 pictures. $2.50 


17. YOUNG AMERICA’S 
AVIATION ANNUAL: 1942-43 


Epitep BY RecinaLtp M. CLevELAND AND 
Freperick P. GRAHAM 


The new edition of this popular book for young Ameri- 
cans. Covers all aspects of aviation from commercial 
aviation, airports, training schools and gliding, to im- 
proved instruments and navigational aids, and gives a 
comprehensive picture of the year’s development in 
aviation. Over 300 new photographs. $2. 


18. HOW TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER 
By Lr. Cox. Wittram H. Baumer, Jr. 


Has an immediate and practical value for every young 
American who is eager to play a large part in the defense 
of his country. Illustrated. $2.25 


19. HOW TO BE A NAVAL OFFICER 
By Rear Apmirat YAres STerRtinc (RET.) 


Preparation, training, and actual service in Uncle Sam’s 
Navy—an_ informal, colorful, and informative account. 
Illustrated. $2.25 


20. HOW TO BE AN AVIATOR 


By Dick Merritt and Grorce Daws 


“It will answer questions asked by the normal young 
man interested in aviation, and will also inspire many to 
become either military or civil aviators.’,-—Major General 
H. H. Arnold, Chief of the Air Corps. Illustrated. $2.50 


21. NEEDED—WOMEN IN AVIATION 


- By Dickey Meyer 


Up-to-date, authoritative information on how women 
can help in all branches of air defense and offense. For 
all women who have ever had an interest in aviation, 
this is an important book. Illustrated. $2.00 


22. NEEDED—WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 


By Dickry MeEYER 


Uncle Sam uses a host of women in clerical work; he is 
the largest employer of dietitians in the world. Girls 
make our nation’s powder bags, parachutes and uniforms, 
buy and test material, fill positions in messenger work, 
meteorology, public relations, pharmacology, chemistry, 
interpret and decode secret messages. The author tells 
you just how to get in. Illustrated. $2.00 
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|. is not pleasant to have your peaceful life upset by wartime needs and 
restrictions and activities. ...Jt is not pleasant to die, either.... Between you who live at 
home and the men who die at the front there is a direct connection....By your actions, 
definitely, a certain number of these men will die or they will come through alive. 
If you do everything you can to hasten victory and do every bit of it as fast as you 
can ...then, sure as fate you will save the lives of some men who will otherwise die because 
you let the war last too long.... Think it over. Till the war is won you cannot, 
in fairness to them, complain or waste or shirk. Instead, you will apply every last ounce of 


your effort to getting this thing done....In the name of God and your fellow man, that is your job. 


The civilian war organization needs your help. The Government 


has formed Citizens Service Corps as part of local Defense Councils. 
If such a group is at work in your community, cooperate with 

it to the limit of your ability. If none exists, help to organize one. ; 
A free booklet telling you what to do and how to do it will be 

sent to you at no charge if you will write to this magazine. 


This is your war. Help win it. Choose what you will do—now! 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 
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